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INTRODUCTION 

True Russian music is still comparatively 
a new feature of art, its upgrowth is of 
recent date, its prominence a thing of 
yesterday ; during the generations of the 
classics and their romantic successors, the 
music of Russia, which had no past of any 
note, gave little promise of any future. 
Sonjgs of the people there were, as there 
have been in every nation at every epoch 
of its existence, but the development of 
such songs, or of music embod5nng Russian 
characteristics, was as yet unconceived, un- 
tried. The Rubinsteins, cultured and 
polished as was their music, were German 
in mode and form of thought, and it was 
Glinka who first expounded the national 
doctrine, and opened out a pathway to the 
fertile field of Slav melody and folk-song ; 
and his lead was followed, and is being 
followed now, by such writers as Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Glazounov, and others. 
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Tchaikovski occupies a curious and inter- 
esting position midway between the classi- 
cism of the school of the great German 
masters and the national tendencies of the 
real Russian school. Although a follower 
of the latter in his use of the Folk-Song, 
the Slav melodies, and the general tone of 
his utterances, he leaned towards the classics 
in his use of art forms and the methods of 
expression adopted for the conveyance of 
his ideas ; and while his compatriot com- 
posers vented their feelings in national 
operas, tone-poems, fantasias, and so forth, 
he still worked mainly on the lines of sym- 
phony, suite, and concerto. Coloured as is 
his every work by his own dominating indi- 
viduality of mood, his forms are still cast 
in classic shape, although here and there 
they break loose and run riot in extravagance 
of thought and form. Classic he cannot be 
said to be, for the matter put forth is too 
emotional, too prolific and unrestrained. 
Yet his adherence to rigid forms in the 
large majority of his great works keeps him 
outside the pale of the ultra-modem school. 

The music, apart from the form in which 
it is cast, has certain distinctive points 
which may be readily grasped. These 
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points are sometimes elements of weakness, 
their features are swch as not always to 
make for endurance in the works in which 
they occur, their recurrence tends to weaken 
their effect. I would even go so far as to 
divide them into two classes, somewhat as 
follows : (a) good points — ^beauty of melody, 
brilliancy of workmanship, beauty of colour ; 
(b) weak points — ^undue pursuit of the 
morbid, extravagance of idea, noisiness of 
orchestration. Unfortunately it is very 
often the weak points that have been the 
cause of the enormous popularity of some 
of Tchaikovski's compositions. This works 
both ways ; for while it creates a demand 
for performance of his other pieces, it 
lessens the effect produced by those pieces, 
disappointment often being caused by con- 
trast, or by the less apparent emotional or 
pessimistic trend of certain of the pieces 
compared with others. There is no doubt 
that the black melancholy of the end of 
the Sixth Symphony, the noisy and over- 
whelming extravagance of the " 1812 " 
Overture, and the clever but superficial 
Casse-Noisette Suite have to some extent 
barred the way to the acceptance by the 
public, to any great extent, of the more 
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solid fare offered by the other S37mphonies, 
the orchestral suites, and the songs. 

Dannreuther's epitome in Grove is good. 
" His compositions, more or less, bear the 
impress of the Slavonic temperament — fiery- 
exaltation on a basis of languid melancholy. 
He is fond of huge and fantastic outlines, 
of bold modulations and strongly marked 
rhythms, of subtle melodic turns and ex- 
uberant figuration, and he deUghts in 
gorgeous effects of orchestration." Another 
poignant piece of criticism is that which 
Edward MacDowell makes in comparing 
him with Brahms : " Tchaikovski's music 
always sounds better than it is ; the music 
of Brahms is often better than it sounds." 
A similar comparison made by Huneker is 
worth quoting : "I sometimes feel that the 
manner (of Tchaikovski's music) often ex- 
ceeds the matter ; that his masterly mani- 
pulation of mediocre thematic material 
often leads us astray. Yet, at his best, 
when idea and execution are firmly welded, 
this man is a great man ; one who felt 
deeply, suffered and drank deeply at the 
acid spring of sorrow. Not as logical nor 
as profound a thinker as Brahms, he is 
more dramatic, more intense, and displays 
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more surface emotion. You miss the 
mighty sullen and sluggish ground swells 
in Tchaikovski ; but then he paints better 
than the Hamburg- Vienna composer ; his 
brush is dipped in more glowing colours ; 
his palette is more various in hues, while 
the barbaric swing of his music is usually 
tempered by European culture and restraint. 
Reticent in life, he overflows in his art. 
No composer except Schumann tells us so 
much of himself. Every piece of his work 
is signed, and often he does not hesitate 
to make the most astounding, the most 
alarming confessions." 

From these varyingly critical points of 
view we may form some idea of the music 
of this master ; we may look for melody, 
and plenty of it ; we may look for brilliancy 
of workmanship, our ear will be delighted 
by the kaleidoscopic variety and richness 
of . the ever-effective and resourceful con- 
struction of the orchestral works ; but here 
we must guard against being unduly influ- 
enced by the method of workmanship, and 
must not be led away by mere sonority, and 
sometimes by blatant noisiness, towards an 
undue admiration of unworthy matter, how- 
ever imposingly set forth. Beauty of 
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colour we may find in plenty, and still 
more in abundance may we discover the 
gloomy, pessimistic, unwarrantably mourn- 
ful tone which, attractive as it may be to 
us in certain moods and on certain occa- 
sions, awakening sympathy as it must in 
all, is a deadly draught if taken in unduly 
large quantities. 

There is no doubt that the music of 
Tchaikovski is very unequal, and that 
there is much second-rate matter ; but a 
large amount of work is of sterling quality, 
and there is much really worth hearing 
that we do not hear. Much, undoubtedly, 
must go by the board, and will soon be 
forgotten ; but there still remains a wealth 
of fine music which wiU some day come 
into the repertories of our concert haUs 
and our homes ; and when the pernicious 
and harmful influences of a few over-rated 
works have died down, will remain there. 



THE 
MUSIC OF THE MASTERS 

CHAPTER I 

THE EARLIER SYMPHONIES 

Op. 13. No. I. in G minor, " Winter Day Dreams." 

Op. 17. No. II, in C minor. 

Op. 29. No. III. in D major, ** The Polish." 

Without pushing the line of distinction 
very far, the six symphonies of Tchai- 
kovski readily split up into two halves ; 
the three earlier ones standing in one divi- 
sion, the three later ones in another. The 
former division, although containing germs 
of many lovely ideas, exhibits neither the 
mastery, power, nor originality of the 
later set. These three are seldom played, 
preference naturally being given to the 
finer works of Tchaikovski's more advanced 
period. 

" Winter Day Dreams " is the fanciful 
and poetic title given' to the first s37mphony 
of all. G minor is its key, 13 its opus 

VOL. II. A 
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number. Its heading gives the cue to the 
first movement "Dreams on the High- 
Road in Winter," and it opens dreamily 
and softly with a murmuring tremolo ac- 
companiment to this theme given to flute 
and bassoon — 

Allegro tra nqw llo 



t^^^^ 



A three-bar rhythm dominates the whole of 
the movement. There is a certain charm- 
ing languor in this halting imcertain rhythm, 
which is intensified by the frequent inter- 
polation of a phrase which sounds Eastern 
in character — 



^^m^ , 



Let it not be imagined that this S37mphony 
soimds immature. Though not of its com- 
poser's best, it is far from being the work 
of a novice ; and this first movement con- 
tains features which meet with speedy 
recognition. 

Very distinctive is this phrase of frequent 
recurrence given to the wind — 
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as are also the rushing scales (reminiscent 
of the Fifth Symphony) that occur in the 
coda. As far as development goes this 
movement is regular enough. The second 
subject is given to the clarionet, and is 
later welded with a counter theme for 
violins. 

The development section is strikingly 
scored, and contains the most remarkable 
portion of the whole work, a long and 
curious bass instrument passage, out of 
which the cellos and basses, afterwards 
joined by the horns, gradually evolve the 
first subject, to which succeeds the regular 
recapitulation of previously heard mate- 
rial ; the three-bar rhythm making itself 
very prominent, while the whole movement 
is full of beauty of a restrained and 
poetic order. 

It is not often that Tchaikovski restricts 
himself to so small an orchestra as he has 
employed for the slow movement of this 
S5nTiphony, strings (muted) wood-wind, and 
horns, being the only instruments used. It 
has for heading the title " Dreary Land, 
Land of Mists," and commences with a 
hymn-like melody in the key of E flat, 
which soon gives way to a syncopated 
rhythm, and an Eastern melody given to 
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the oboe, with which flute roulades are 
interwoven — 



Adagio. 




This melody has the accompaniment of 
various counter-subjects, and is specially 
noticeable at its last appearance, blown 
fortissimo by the horns in imison, with a 
counter-melody for the flutes. At the end 
a return to the h37mn-like chords is made. 

The scherzo is a fairy dance — a ballet in 
miniature, piquant, graceful, and fascinating; 
it is not pretentious, nor does it convey any 
particular message. The chromatic theme 
of the first movement again puts in an 
appearance, while a pleasing broad valse 
theme for violin and cello in octaves capti- 
vates the ear if not the heart. 

Least meriting the general heading of the 
work is the final movement, of a heavy 
solid nature, considerable in length, and 
somewhat protracted in dimension. It is 
difficult to apply the term " day-dream," 
with its fairy castles in the air and its 
soliloquising associations, to this somewhat 
too ponderous finale. Its broad, slow, lugu- 
brious opening theme (4th string), its heavy 
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march-like tread, its full scoring (trom- 
bones, tuba, bass drum, and cymbals are all 
introduced), its numerous points of fugato 
and imitation, with rather pedantic attempts 
at fugal exposition, and later on its interest- 
ing coda with a noticeable passage for horns 
and strings, and a tremendous climax of 
sound that piles PeUon upon Ossa, all 
these take us from our lyrical and con- 
templative mood, to one that is grandiose 
rather than great. Although a noble and 
fitting termination to a symphony, it is 
hardly in accord with what has gone 
before. 

Penned soon after this, in 1872, was the 
Second Symphony, in C minor, Op. 17. 
Mrs. Newmarch speaks of this S37mphony 
as " one of the most interesting examples 
of purely Russian symphonic music : it 
has been aptly called the Little-Russian 
symphony, because its first and last move- 
ments are based on Malo-Russian melodies. 
It may here be noted that the difference 
between the folk music of the Great 
Russians and the Malo-Russians is as 
great as the difference in character between 
the two races. Consequently this symphony 
has a peculiar character of its own to which 
it owes its title ... it is perhaps the most 
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distinctively national of aU Tchaikovski's 
works." 

The first movement proper is based on 
a well-known Volkslied, " Down by Mother 
Volga," but a more striking theme is that 
of the slow introduction preceding the 
allegro, the melody of which, given on its 
first presentation to the horn, is constantly 
used throughout the movement in various 
forms. Indeed it is beginning, middle, and 
end, and apart from it the other themes 
appear unimportant. Here is its first ap- 
pearance, entirely unaccompanied— 



Andante sostenuto. 
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Its repetitions are nimierous, even in the 
opening introduction, and it makes frequent 
appearance in the lengthy, but plainly 
developed and easily followed allegro which 
succeeds it. Here the themes do not call 
for quotation. Though vigorous and in- 
teresting for its treatment of the initial 
theme this movement is hardly up to the 
level of the earlier G minor S5miphony. 
Its conclusion is in the truest Tchaikovski 
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mould, fraught with pessimistic and grim 
despair. 

Following in the footsteps of Raff in his 
Leonore Symphony, Tchaikovski has here 
made his second movement into a march, 
the chief subject of which he took from an 
early opera Undine. The movement can 
hardly lay claim to the title S5miphonic — it 
is too square, and tends to split up into 
somewhat too regular sections. The march 
theme, first given to the clarionet, is always 
accompanied by a persistent drum passage 
on the tonic and dominant of the key, and 
runs thus — 

Andantino martiale. ^ 



^^^ 



t^±=^Mtz: 



<&c 



There are free episodes, a long and important 
one in C minor with a new theme ; but the 
march rhythm is always either present or 
felt, and the movement although effectively 
scored is not very dignified. It will hardly 
stand, for instance, beside the slow move- 
ments of other C minor symphonies, such 
as those of Beethoven or Brahms, nor does 
it compare with Tchaikovski's own slow 
movement in his Fifth S37mphony. 

The scherzo, largely founded on synco- 
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pated rhythms and the chromatic scale, calls 
for no special comment. The trio vividly 
suggests, with its quaint rhythms and un- 
common scoring, the Orient mind. Later 
on it is brought back after the reappear- 
ance of the scherzo to form a coda — a 
pleasant reminiscence — with its persistent 
reiteration of a quaint, quasi-humorous 
idea. 

Eastern, again, is the finale, a long, but 
formally regular movement almost entirely 
based on one theme treated in almost every 
conceivable manner, both in harmony, 
orchestration, and rliythm. Simplicity itself 
is the character of this theme, as of all good 
subjects for variation treatment, and for 
Tchaikovski's use it is exceptionally dia- 
tonic, consisting merely of these four bars 
repeated — 



Allegro vivo. 




After every few variations on this short 
theme a few bars of the nature of an inter- 
lude are interspersed. Many presentations 
of these contrasted sections occur, and as 
the ear begins to weary of them, a new and 
beautiful theme, easily recognisable by its 
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syncopated character (so opposed to the 
main idea of the movement) is given to the 
violins in the key of A flat. This, however, 
is only subsidiary, and although it returns 
in due course, and takes its share in the 
development section, it is to the former 
straightforward tune that the composer gives 
the prominence, thrusting it forward with 
all the violence of drum and cymbals, with 
the inevitable " tam-tam " at the climax. 
While nationally characteristic, the whole 
work, from a musical point of view, is 
inferior in most respects to the G minor 
symphony. To one that knows and loves 
the melodies on which this later work is 
based, there is the charm of association 
and of patriotic interest to be added to 
that of the music ; but these characteristics, 
however valuable from a popular point of 
view, will not compensate for any lowering 
of standard. Regarded as a symphony this 
work is perhaps lacking in dignity in its 
three last movements. 

If the Second Symphony must be acknow- 
ledged to some extent disappointing, we are 
amply compensated by the very fine No. III., 
a work on a different plane, and which 
approximates to the magnificent s37mphonies 
of Tchaikovski's later life. It is imique 
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among them in two ways, firstly in having 
five movements ; and secondly in standing 
in the major key — the only work of this 
class that does so stand, though even here 
the opening introduction is in the minor. 
For some unexplained reason, it has re- 
ceived on the continent, where it is more 
played than in England, the title of the 
" Polish." Rather to my mind it is an 
exposition of the dance, seeing that it 
includes a German valse, and a polacca. 
It differs from its predecessors, which had 
so much in common with Eastern ideas, 
with their quaint and striking rhythms, 
and is written on the classical Western 
model. 

The opening introduction to the first move- 
ment takes the form of a funeral march, 
the solemn theme of which is enunciated 
by the strings, and repeated by the four 
horns, and then by the wood-wind. All 
this is in D minor, but after a few further 
presentations a long dominant pedal com- 
mences on which fragments of the succeed- 
ing allegro subject are presented, this itself 
soon breaking forth joyously as follows — 
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The exposition of this theme is carried out 
with immense vigour and vitality, and with 
exceptional jubilance, and it is not until 
the second theme is reached that we get 
the mournful note. Then it comes with a 
melody given to the oboe in B minor, and 
mostly evolved from a passage of four notes 
in varied rhythms — 




This, accompanied in attractive manner by 
the strings, is extended and developed, lead- 
ing us gradually to a quaint little clarionet 
subject over an amusing bassoon bass in 
the key of A, in which key the exposition 
ends. The development is lengthy but 
interesting, while the recapitulation and 
bright coda that follow are so regular as 
to require no comment. 

The second movement is headed " Alia 
Tedesca " (in the German manner), and is 
a slow waltz, somewhat of the nature of 
the Landler. It stands in G minor with 
a broad theme given to the wood-wind, 
and is melodious and flowing in character. 
Its course is arrested by a trio which consists 
of a sparkling group of wood-wind triplets 
which accompany a melody given to the 
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violas. This triplet figure, tossed from wind 
to strings and back again makes an effective 
new accompaniment to the main theme of 
the movement on its return ; while towards 
the end comes a long tonic pedal, reminding 
us of the I- movement of the Sixth Symphony, 
the movement dying off into silence with 
melodic phrases for clarionet and bassoon. 

Next comes an elegiac andante, not long, 
but lovely, and very characteristic. Here 
is the mournful "heaviness that endureth 
for a night," which Tchaikovski knew so 
well how to depict. The movement is full 
of beauty and emotion, while its uncommon 
theme lends itself to great charm of ex- 
pression. It is given mostly to bassoon 
and horn — 




and contrasted with it is a tasteful solemn 
melody given in broad cantabile manner 
to wind and string. A mere quotation of 
themes by no means suffices to give a true 
idea of the expressive or emotional qualities 
of this movement, the end of which, with its 
broken fragments of themes, reminds us 
somewhat of the funeral march in the 
Eroica Symphony of Beethoven. Tchai- 
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kovski has here worked in congenial vein 
and on good material. 

The scherzo, madly rushing, with torrents 
of notes, is in f time, and consists largely 
of answering passages in rapid tempo for 
strings and wind. The muffled rapid 
arpeggios for muted strings and clarionet 
are effective in performance, as is also a 
dialogue for two clarionets, with wood-wind 
whisperings of commentary, while presently 
the trombones drop in with rather more 
prominent note. All this runs daintily along 
into a trio, with a new but not very notice- 
able melody in G minor, the sustained notes 
for horns blending all together. After ex- 
tended violin arpeggios (which must be 
confessed as somewhat like the sound of 
" good boys practising ") the scherzo makes 
a welcome reappearance, with an entirely 
new counter-theme for the flutes. It re- 
peats its merry course, adding thereto a 
short coda. 

The fifth and last movement is noticeable 
for immense vigour — always a feature of the 
polacca, whose form it imitates. Its opening 
theme is especially cut out for the expression 
of jubilant feelings, while its second, with 
heavy S5aicopations and strong rhythm, is by 
no means of a pensive character. Both are 
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accompanied by semi-chromatic basses ; and 
a third theme of this rondo in B minor gives 
freshness by the interpolation of triplets, 
suggesting the trio of the " Tedesca " move- 
ment. A fugal exposition on the main 
subject, and a paean of sound at the climax 
bring this majestic work to a close. 



CHAPTER II 

THE LATER SYMPHONIES 

Op. 36. No. IV. in F minor. 
Op. 64. No. V. in E minor. 
Op. 74. No. VI. in B minor (Pathetique.) 

This gigantic trio of works has no cause 
to complain of lack of popularity in England 
during these past few years ; and if there 
be signs of a wane in the ascendency of the 
somewhat doleful star of the No. VI. the 
superlative merits of the two other works 
are making themselves more and more felt 
and appreciated. We have been overdosed 
with the Pathetique Symphony. Without 
wishing to decry the undoubtedly fine 
points of this work, in merit of workman- 
ship and in the intrinsic value of the 
themes treated, the Fifth Symphony is 
probably finer, while the fourth stands 
quite on a level. 

Comparisons of these works force them- 
selves on one, but each presents much that 
is noteworthy ; for if the finale of the Sixth 
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Symphony impresses with its poignant 
despair, the slow movement of the fifth 
exceeds it in beauty of melody and in rich- 
ness of treatment. The tremendous climax 
of the march movement does not exceed the 
piquant daintiness and charmingly original 
scoring of the scherzo of the fourth ; while 
for vigour and brightness, the opening move- 
ment of the E minor far exceeds that of its 
better known younger brother. Each will 
appeal in different ways to different persons, 
according to the temperament of the hearer 
or even according to his var3dng moods at 
the times when he hears. 

The Fourth S5miphony, written about 
1878, at the same time as the opera Eugene 
Oniegin, and dedicated *' to his best friend " 
(whoever that may have meant at that 
time), was the one chosen by its author for 
performance before our Philharmonic Society 
in 1893, and was a pet work of his. It is 
full of novelty and of great charm. There 
is a heavy and "brassy" introduction to 
the first movement, consisting largely of a 
horn and trumpet fanfare, with striking 
harmonies, but it is very short and soon 
leads into the moderato based on a suave 
melodic phrase for the violins in the un- 
usual tempo for a symphonic first move- 
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ment of nine quavers in a bar. 
flowing and pleasing theme — 



17 
This very 
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with syncopated and rhythmic accompani- 
ments of much variety, makes its appearance 
all over the orchestra, both as melody and 
as bass, and is developed at some length, 
making way after a time for a second subject 
of absolutely different character, but also 
very pleasing from its half-pathetic and 
half-humorous phrases. The time has 
slowed down to an andante, and the theme 
appears in the clarionet with its curious 
little demisemiquaver " wriggles " echoed 
by other of the wind instnmients. At a 
first hearing this theme remains in one's 
memory perhaps more easily than any other 
in the work — 




and with this is worked an undulating theme 
for cellos, with a regular swing, of which 
we hear much as the movement progresses. 
Indeed its somewhat too regular alternation 
of crotchet and quaver tends to become a 
little wearisome. 

VOL. 11. B 
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There are some interesting points of 
orchestration, such as where this undulating 
theme comes in thirds for the violins, with 
a pianissimo drum accompaniment, which 
gradually increases in intensity and works 
on material derived from the first subject 
until a climax is reached, and the fanfare 
of the introduction reappears. There is a 
prodigious amount of development of the 
material offered by this theme ; so that it 
is not surprising to find that there is no 
regular recapitulation of it, although the 
second subject duly returns, with its natural 
forces unabated. A fiery coda winds up 
the movement. 

To this follows a song-like movement in 
B flat minor, " In modo di canzona " with 
a sweet and yet playful melody for the 
oboe which is worth quoting — 



frMj)-=.-^=:r^^^r= --=:g::g: 
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Here we have music of an order that charms 
as much by reason of its freshness as by 
the absence of its despairing tones, too often 
characteristic of Tchaikovski. Broad string 
melodies allied to this and yet contrasted 
in rhythm follow, the utmost ingenuity and 
device being expended upon the clever 
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accompaniments. Then comes a middle 
section, with a broad happy theme in 
F major — 

^^^^ 

which evinces a content and happiness which 
delight the hearer. Of all Tchaikovski's 
S5miphonic slow movements this one is 
perhaps the most fresh and graceful, almost 
humorous, with the humour of highly re- 
fined and artistic comedy. 

Then the scherzo, one of the rarest of 
movements, in which we seem to have three 
distinct orchestras — one of strings playing 
throughout in the most rapid pizzicato, one 
of wood-wind on a droning bass which 
suggests a rustic band, and a third of brass 
breaking rudely in upon the rural theme 
with martial strains. There is originality 
about this ; first, the soft, delicate opening 
for strings (one hardly knows that the move- 
ment has begun), and just as one begins to 
weary of the incessant pizzicato, the wood- 
wind with its slower (but by no means 
sedate) theme : and then the crisp, staccato, 
ringing brass chords — all these fall upon the 
ear with great charm. They are repeated 
and interwoven with every ingenuity, and 
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the movement is all too soon over. Those 
who would have hidden orchestras would 
lose something in this movement, for there 
is something both to see and to hear — to 
watch the string players, their bows laid on 
their desks, performing the rapid pizzicato ; 
to notice the wind and brass players raising 
their instruments at long intervals between 
the string passages. These things are a 
lesson in orchestration of themselves ; an 
object lesson of a straightforward character. 
The last movement, Mrs. Newmarch tells 
us, is a set of free variations upon a Russian 
folk-song, " In the fields there stood a birch- 
tree." Before this appears there is a tre- 
mendous heralding by means of rapid and 
brilliant scale passages which are continued 
as fillings in, during the breaks between the 
phrases of the song theme, which commences 
thus — 

Fl. Ac. 



Here we see some sort of a return to the 
Eastern features that characterised the first 
and second of Tchaikovski's symphonies. 
Later comes a more vigorous march-like 
theme in F announced by the full orchestra ; 
but the folk-song makes the more impression. 
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sometimes whispering in the soft notes of 
flute and oboe, sometimes thundered forth by 
trombone and tuba. Towards the end of this 
colossal movement comes a return to the 
fanfare of the introduction, with a recurrence 
of the jovial martial theme of the rushing 
scale passages which lead to an imposing 
climax; while the whole symphony leaves 
one with a vivid impression of its creator's 
skill and power. 

The Fifth Symphony is by many of us in 
England thought to be the finest : Mrs. 
Newmarch quotes Berezovsky's opinion of 
it, which was that it was " the weakest of 
all Tchaikovski's symphonies." There is 
certainly no weakness in the workmanship, 
which is brilliant, while the musical ideas are, 
many of them, very fine. We have in this 
w^ork an idea of leit-motif, the same theme 
being brought in during the course of 
every movement, this theme being the one 
with which the symphony is opened by its in- 
troductory andante. It is thus of great im- 
portance, and must be quoted extensively — 



Andante. 
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This preludial andante is a piece of pro- 
nounced pessimism, the heavily marked 
chords trouble-laden. The allegro has a 
striking main theme, said to be developed 
from a Polish folk-song, with a curious 
halting effect produced by excessive sjmco- 
pation. Its opening bars run thus — 




with a queer monotonous accompaniment of 
dull, lifeless chords, suggesting grief. More 
brightness comes with the wood-wind scales, 
and after a climax comes a second subject, 
consisting in part of a chromatic string 
subject, and afterwards of a sprightly 
clarionet melody, Slavonic in character. 
This leads to a beautiful theme for violin 
with a wind counter-subject which suggest 
the same phase of mind as the well-known 
second subject of the Sixth Symphony. 

Of the many subjects and much material 
for development due use is made, the themes 
being both fully worked out and properly 
recapitulated. There is here, however, no 
fiery finish — all dies away to gloom and 
sadness with deep funereal chords in the 
lowest registers of strings and bassoon. 

The andante cantahile, "with every 
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licence," is a long love-song, serene in idea 
and beautiful in execution and in its warmth 
of treatment — 

18 
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The opening horn theme is only one of 
severalcalm flowing melodies, which attain 
to a serenity not common to Tchaikovski. 
Every instrument takes its share in the 
enunciation of these rich, full melodies; 
and if the middle section, with a new theme 
in the minor, takes us for a while into the 
regions of unrest, intensified for the moment 
by the introduction, in strident harsh note 
of shrill trumpet, of the fateful leit-motif, 
it is only to return with renewed charm to 
our love-song, more beautifully interwoven 
with rich counter themes than even at first. 
The interruptions do but heighten the repose 
of the surroundings ; and the movement 
closes peacefully and sweetly, at rest. 

The graceful little valse, which forms the 
third movement, charms by its simplicity 
and geniality. It is a fine afternoon in 
the country, with fair smiling landscapes, 
and soft soothing sounds. Perhaps the 
rapid flitting violin passages are the little 
buzzing flies hovering about us ; but they 
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are of small account, and the idyllic char- 
acter of the measure is not injured even 
by the introduction of the '' fate " theme, 
which only appears in a very subdued form, 
as if it felt it really ought not to appear 
at all in anything so innocently happy. 
Perhaps it ought not, and if we do not 
care to hear it, we need hardly do so, so 
restrained is its tiny appearance. 

Over the last movement, however, it rules 
with pomp and sway. Now in the major 
key, it forms a solemn festal march, prelud- 
ing the subject proper with an introduction 
of considerable dimensions. It is long indeed 
before the allegro breaks in upon us, which 
it does at length with a vigorous subject 
in E minor, with mighty detached chords, 
and persistent unhalting rhythms. Persis- 
tency, in fact, is a great feature of this 
movement, as, for instance, the striking 
bass which accompanies the second subject. 
Of the many themes in this movement, this 
is, perhaps, the best — 

Allegro vivace. 39 

*j ^ Ac. 

It is thrown into great relief by its moving 
bass, which with ponderous, and yet rapid. 
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tread, rivets the attention. The long but 
powerful and fascinating movement finally 
ends by a quotation of the opening Pohsh 
folk-song theme in the major key, jubilantly 
and with a glad soimd, as if after much 
seeking it had found the solution to some 
difficulty. 

Of the Sixth Symphony, on which so 
much has been written, we know that it 
did not receive its title of " Pathetic " 
until after its first performance, when it 
was so christened by Tchaikovski. He 
had intended giving a programme to the 
work, but this was never done. The fact 
that Tchaikovski delayed giving any ex- 
planatory programme, as he had already 
done, for instance, in the Manfred sym- 
phony, would suggest that no definite set 
of ideas was ever in his mind, and would 
create a doubt as to the probability of the 
work having been ever designed with the in- 
tention of being avowed programme music. 

The symphony was sketched in 1893, and 
Tchaikovski then came to England, direct- 
ing amongst other things a performance 
of his Francesca da Rimini at a concert at 
Cambridge (at which I happened to be 
present), on the occasion of his being pre- 
sented with the degree of Doctor of Music. 
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After his return to Russia he completed the 
music, and directed its performance at 
Petersburg in October. Here he contracted 
cholera, from which he died suddenly. The 
whole situation was sufficiently dramatic 
to attract public attention, which fastened 
on to this symphony in a way that has never 
befallen a similar work, before or since. If 
we now hear less of the sixth it is to hear 
more of the fourth and fifth ; neverthe- 
less there is no denjang that the B minor 
still has a tremendous hold upon the public, 
and duly so, for its qualities, if not altogether 
admirable, are certainly great. Foremost of 
objections to this work is its unhealthy and 
morbid pessimism, so pronounced a feature 
of the last and of parts of the first move- 
ment — a pessimism not tolerable to the 
sane and healthy mind, which can alwaj^ 
find a bright lining somewhere to the cloud. 
To hear the finale of this work very often 
is to be weighed down with it, and at last 
almost to loathe it, so despairing is the 
utterance it conveys. It is interesting to 
know that Tchaikovski himself thought 
that after the first performance at Petersburg 
he might have to modify the last move- 
ment. Had he done so we should probably 
have had a more healthy ending ; but even 
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as it stands it makes deep impression, and 
finds responsive answer in the breasts of 
sorrow-laden souls, of which the world con- 
tains a sufficiency. 

The introductory adagio to the first move- 
ment; with its sombre deep-toned notes, 
gives a hint of the sadness to follow ; and 
although short, prepares the mind for the 
serious and emotional allegro, which com- 
mences with a lightly played, but still 
serious subject, whose rhythms of semi- 
quavers, some bowed and some staccato, 
give much material for comment in its 
development. This is carried on at great 
length, finally shuddering down to a tiny 
reiterated passage which introduces the 
second subject in the key of D major. 
Here Tchaikovski's gifts as a writer of 
beautiful melody stand out prominently ; 
and this rich glowing subject, with its 
warm full orchestration and sonorous ac- 
companying chords, always remains tenderly 
in the mind of the hearer — 



Andante. 



- go 
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Its slow tempo and broad, swinging melody 
differentiate it from the other subjects of 
the movement, and formally this first move- 
ment gives one somewhat the impression 
of a fantasia. We should notice, too, in 
the continuation of this theme, the long 
passage on a tonic pedal, a prominent 
feature of the whole symphony. After a 
long exposition and due recurrence of the 
principal matter already enunciated, the 
movement closes with a striking coda 
of the nature of an elegy, with expres- 
sive and sonorous phrases for the brass 
accompanied by descending scales for the 
pizzicato strings, which move with solemn, 
march -like tread, a solemn, dignified, 
epilogue. 

The Western world, speaking generally 
and by no means scientifically, being quite 
unused to the Eastern tempo of five beats in 
a bar, and thinking it had never been used 
before, waxed rhapsodical over the second 
movement, an allegro con grazia, written 
in this tempo. To the greatest number 
the nwvement was perhaps their first intro- 
duction to the suave, 3delding, eloquent five- 
beat measure, and Tchaikovski here very 
successfully treated a not altogether easy 
device. Moreover, the broad, swinging 
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theme soon captivates the ear, so melodious 
and singable is it — 



Two bars suffice for quotation, for from this 
germ the whole movement is constructed. 
A fresh melody for the violins comes mid- 
way through, affording variety, but it is 
built upon a tonic pedal of enormous and 
somewhat wear5dng dimensions. One tends 
to tire a little of the very persistent and 
prominent reiteration of the tonic in this 
peculiar rhythm, which is moreover insisted 
upon still further at the close of the move- 
ment. 

Rushing, impetuous, tumultuous, is the 
allegro that follows — a, scherzo, though not 
so in name ; with a quiet opening of delicate, 
yet extremely rapid triplet figures there soon 
breaks through the motif of a march, on a 
distinctive theme easily remembered — 

sa 

As yet only the barest suggestion of this 
stirring tune is heard, and for long the 
triplet figure is worked with increasing power 
and superabundant energy. Charmingly 
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combined with it are some light dropping 
passages for the wood-wind, on a naive little 
theme whose simplicity acts as a foil to 
much that follows — 



p in 8w«. 

This is only in the nature of an interlude, 
and the movement is shaped to lead to a 
climax in the march theme already quoted 
which soon bursts forth in all majesty. 
Stirring and energetic, yet never undignified, 
this march-scherzo compares very favour- 
ably with the march in Tchaikovski's Second 
Ssmiphony. Once reached this march theme 
never flags, but goes on with a boundless 
vigour, piling up in true Tchaikovskian 
manner climax upon cUmax, and ending 
with an amazing volume of sound. Like 
the ** 1812 " overture, this movement is a 
banquet of noise, not the highest form of 
art, but still thrilling in the extreme. 

Although the main note of the finale is 
one of profound gloom, it contains one lovely 
hope-conveying theme, breaking in upon the 
darkness with resigned if not glad sound. 
The opening chords, big with mourning, 
with dull and heavy movement, rising now 
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to impassioned utterance, falling now to 
despondent anguish, come to a soft silence 
before the entry of this devotional and 
beautiful melody — 




There is not much precedent for an adagio 
as the last movement of a symphony, and 
the fact that this second theme is an andante 
does not serve to lift the heaviness of the 
movement, which indeed increases more and 
more as the first part of it is recapitulated 
with intensified emotionaUsm. Then the 
very acme of gloom is reached by a short 
passage for trombones, conveying a message 
as solemn as Mozart's in Don Giovanni and 
used here with rare knowledge of effect. 
They reintroduce the second subject now 
in B minor, and on a tonic pedal which lasts 
till the end of the movement, where with 
low, unhappy notes, cellos and bassoons with 
divided double basses, utter final, almost in- 
audible, sounds. Thus concludes the " Swan- 
Song," bearing the hearer into lands of sore 
distress, yet with dignity in its sombre 
utterance, and with it concludes Tchai- 
kovski's symphonic achievements. 



CHAPTER III 

THE CHAMBER MUSIC 

Op. II. String Quartet in D major. 
Op. 22. ,, ,, F major. 

Op. 30. ,, ,, E flat minor. 

Monochrome, of whatever form, was dis- 
tasteful to the genius of Tchaikovski. To 
say that he chafed under it is hardly suf- 
ficient to express the repugnance he felt, 
especially in his early days, to a single 
medium of expression, to the restrictions 
imposed by a mmiber of instruments of the 
same timbre ; and it is more or less to 
accident that we owe the first string quar- 
tet, and the pianoforte trio. It is no 
slight tribute to the genius of the composer 
that music written in a form distasteful 
at the first should yet contain such merit 
as to justify its frequent performance to-day. 
It is not unnatural that, with his antipathy 
to music of this somewhat restrained order, 
Tchaikovski should have left us only a few 
examples — three string quartets, a sextet, 
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one sonata and one trio — ^not a very formid- 
able list ; but all (with the exception of the 
sextet) are much before the public, while 
the trio may perhaps be said to be quite 
popular. 

Impecuniosity was the origin of the first 
work of this class. Tchaikovski wanted a 
hoUday, and also wanted money to provide 
for it. For this purpose he arranged a 
concert ; and an orchestra being an ex- 
pensive thing, determined to do without one 
and to content himself with a quartet of 
strings. Op. II was written for this concert 
(which, by the way, was successful in its 
object). The difficulties of writing for this 
combination of instruments were wonder- 
fully surmounted ; . and the work is a 
triumph for a novice. The vogue which 
the work has had is perhaps largely due to 
the beautiful folk-song theme on which the 
slow movement is based, but the other 
movements are not without their interesting 
points. The opening allegro in f time is 
a study of charming rhythm and (in its 
second subject) of suave and flowing melody 
richly harmonised and freely treated, the 
whole movement breathing a joy not very 
common in the music of Tchaikovski. But 
the gem of the work is the lovely national 

VOL. II. c 
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air introduced as second subject of the slow 
movement. Quiet, calm, and reposeful har-^ 
monies for muted strings in f time (much 
alternated with bars of f ) form the opening 
section, which pursues its even way in the 
key of B fiat until a modulation to the 
dominant leads one to expect the second 
theme, which duly appears, but in the key 
of D fiat. Two bars of introduction on this 
basso ostinato for the violoncello played 
pizzicato — 



with soft, hom-like sustaining sounds for 
the second violin and viola, precede this 
melody given to the first violin — 



#f f^gTtni^^ 5]f^?3fr^ 



For forty-three bars this melody, long 
drawn out, continues, the persistent pizzi- 
cato figure of the violoncello (on the same 
actual notes for twenty-six bars) throwing it 
into great relief. Beautiful as is the theme, 
still more beautiful is the setting in which 
the composer has encased it, as we find with 
a feeling of some disappointment when it 
returns in the key of B flat accompanied 
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only by rather featureless pizzicato chords. 
Tchaikovski has given us the old wine first 
and afterwards that which was new. In 
music we Uke the best to come last; and 
after the rich and original treatment of this 
subject on its first presentation, its re- 
currence appears somewhat poverty-stricken. 
The scherzo and finale of the work do not 
call for special comment. As a whole it 
contains much of that persistent vigour 
which is so characteristic of Tchaikovski, 
and a noticeable absence of that morbid 
melancholy present in so much of his music. 
The Second String Quartet in F, Op. 22, 
dedicated to the Grand Duke Constantine, 
is the longest, and probably the least played 
of the three. It falls midway between the 
other works of this class from the point of 
view of brightness, being less so than Op. 11 
but of a far brighter nature than Op. 30. 
Its opening adagio vies with that famous 
example of Mozart in its poignant discords, 
but like its great prototype breaks soon 
into a bright first movement containing 
much that is characteristic in the way of 
figures of accompaniment. In this, however, 
we miss the orchestra, the string quartet is 
too delicate for some of the massive crashing 
chords. At such moments as the return of 
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the second subject we long for wood- wind, 
and brass ; the climax in this comparatively 
thin guise leaves us unmoved. 

The scherzo which follows, with its time 
signature of f and f, suggests complexity 
of rhythm, but the alternation of two bars of 
f with one of f really only gives us a long 
bar of i, a rhythm common enough to the 
Eastern mind, and one which (in common 
with f) we ourselves are beginning to accept 
as quite orthodox. The irregularity is not 
so apparent as the time signature would 
suggest, and the mind easily accepts the 
regular flow of dotted crotchets grouped in 
sevens. The trio of this movement has a 
pleasing theme in regular f time — 




With the third movement (andante, F 
minor) comes a change of mood, pathetic 
strains now taking the place of the vivacity 
of the former movements. The opening is 
in 7-bar rhythm, intermingled with sentences 
of 5 bars ; and this pecuHar grouping of 
bars is also shared by the syncopated 
middle section reached by an enharmonic 
change, and placed in E major. Much of 
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this also tends to sound orchestral in char- 
acter, and one does not feel that Tchaikovski 
has been altogether successful in shaking 
off orchestral influences, or that he has al- 
together fully grasped the characteristic 
limitations of the string quartet. 

The finale returns to the joyous mood, 
and rhythmic vigour and abandon are ap- 
parent. The opening theme is not dis- 
tinctive, but its course is quickly nm, and 
the second theme, a broad melody in 6-bar 
rhythm in the key of D flat, has more char- 
acter. The movement is in rondo form, 
but very short, and it is completed by a 
fine coda, led off by a fugato founded on the 
first subject, and which works up to a 
climax on the above-mentioned theme, 
which now returns finally, much extended. 
Here it is in its final form — 




the heavy tread of its spondiac features in 
the third and fourth bars making it easily 
recognisable on every presentation. 

The last work of this class penned by 
Tchaikovski partakes, like other fine works 
of its composer, of the nature of an elegy, 
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being dedicated to the memory of Ferdinand 
Laub, a Bohemian violinist of great repute, 
who was chief professor of the violin at the 
Moscow Conservatoire from 1866 to 1874, 
and for whose abilities Tchaikovski had a 
great admiration. It is numbered as Opus 30, 
and stands in the unusual key for unaccom- 
panied string music of E flat minor. It was 
composed in 1875 and 1876, Laub having 
died early in the former year. 

Here is a work quite different in char- 
acter from its two earlier brethren — a work 
showing great progress in the mastership 
of the restraining difficulties that attend 
this form of writing, and exhibiting many 
of the characteristic features of its composer. 
One of Tchaikovski's most distinctive and 
prominent moods is the depicting of deep- 
felt grief, and in this work, as in the Pathetic 
Symphony and the A minor trio it is the 
sense of bereavement as expressed by the 
sorrow-laden chords of the opening andante 
with which the first movement starts that 
immediately gains the interest and sympathy 
of the hearer. It is this " note of affliction " 
which finds place here that accounts for the 
frequency of the appearance of this quartet 
in our concert programmes, touching on a 
strain that meets with some sympathetic 
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vibration in all that hear, and making an 
appeal that is not entirely mute to any 
one. This is perhaps the more strange, as 
this work contains but few passages of 
striking melodic beauty. 

The first movement is preluded by a slow 
introduction of solemn chords which shortly 
introduce, to a pizzicato accompaniment, 
a sad and plaintive theme for the first vioUn, 
treated in a manner that recalls the better 
known finale to the Sixth Symphony, but 
of which no further use is made. It prepares 
the mind for the vigorous and rhythmic 
allegro that follows, the first subject of 
which is not distinctive ; while its second 
subject (in B flat major) on a pedal bass is 
easy to recognise. Some charming effects 
of soft chords occur in this movement, and 
the improvement in the handling of the 
technique of the string quartet is very 
noticeable. Here are no more crashing 
chords, every instrument plajang four notes 
at a time — ^no more pseudo-orchestral effects ; 
but genuine, restrained, and beautiful quartet 
writing, which we may admire the more for 
knowing the difficulty experienced by Tchai- 
kovski in bringing his ideas into this line 
at all. The working-out section of this 
movement is less interesting than the re- 
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capitulation, to which great point is given 
by the introduction of a theme more striking 
than any other in the course of the move- 
ment, but which seems to have come by 
accident as it were, and to have no con- 
nection with the rest of the work from an 
analytical point of view. This is the theme 
in question — 




But after a few presentations it is laid aside, 
and not even used in the coda, which is 
mostly drawn from the second subject, 
and which eventually leads to a return 
of the sad violin subject of the opening 
andante. 

The second movement (an allegretto by 
name, although written in the scherzo 
mould) with its light tripping figures and 
delicate effects, suggests Mendelssohn. Its 
second theme, given to the viola, has a 
persistent accompaniment of a droning 
Eastern character, and one would gladly 
hear more of this ; but it soon returns to 
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the lighter semiquaver passages of the com- 
mencement, and the brief movement comes 
to a speedy end. It is but an intermezzo 
to separate the sombre first movement 
from the still more lugubrious Funeral 
March that now follows. For this we are 
taken back to the key of E fiat minor ; and 
the instruments, strongly bowed but muted, 
sustain long chords varied by rhythmic 
reiterations and short melodic phrases for the 
first violin. Solemnity and impressiveness, 
both of chord and of rhythm, are the domi- 

q 
nant features here, the persistent • • • 

effect giving the right fimereal tone. Still 
more solemn is the next subject, still in 
E fiat minor, with its bare hollow chords (so 
made by omission of either major or minor 
third) broken up by pulsations of a single 
note in various rhythms by the second 
violin ; while to this follows rehef in the 
form of a broad violin melody in the key 
of the relative major, answered shortly by 
the violoncello. With the syncopated ac- 
companiment of the second violin, and rest- 
less little passages for viola still keeping 
the mind from repose, and worked out at 
considerable length, these two subjects are 
duly repeated ; and with a final return of 
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the main subject, and the " hollow " chords, 
an end is reached pianissimo with all the 
instruments in their highest register. The 
themes of this movement may not be as 
beautiful or as characteristic as others of 
its composer, but its deep feeling, its pro- 
found solemnity, and its earnest character 
makes it without doubt a fitting movement 
for a work " In Memoriam." 

The finale, a quick, bright movement, is 
rhythmic rather than melodic, and presents 
few features of interest. It is curious how 
composers always appear to have found it 
difficult to follow a Funeral March — difficult 
to get just the right sort of finish, to lift 
the hearer from his gloom, without violently 
disturbing the frame of mind into which he 
has been thrown. Beethoven in his Funeral 
March Sonata and in the Eroica Symphony 
has in each case given us a busy, bustling 
movement, an example followed by Chopin 
in the B flat minor Sonata ; and Tchaikovski 
here has given us plenty of stir and bustle, 
even a joyous and jubilant ending. Final 
movements have an unhappy knack of tend- 
ing to weakness, and perhaps here the im- 
pressive effect of the whole work tends to 
be diminished by its finale. There need 
be, however, no hesitation in describing 
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Tchaikovski's Opus 30 as a fine work, and 
(noting the increased power he had ob- 
tained in this form of writing) we may 
regret that the last eighteen years of his 
Ufe saw no more productions of the same 
kind. 





CHAPTER IV 




THE CHAMBER MUSIC {continued) 


Op. 37. 
Op. 50. 

Op. 70. 


Pianoforte Sonata in G major. 

Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello in A 

minor. 
Sextet for Strings. 



The Pianoforte Sonata in G major, Op. 37. 
— This work is increasingly finding a place 
in our concert programmes. Recital givers, 
anxious to play something by Tchaikovski, 
turn to it as the only work for the pianoforte 
alone of any dimensions. True, there are 
three concertos, as well as many small 
pieces, but the latter are of too light a 
nature for inclusion in a serious programme ; 
so Tchaikovski's only sonata finds a place 
every now and then. It cannot perhaps be 
justly described as a pianoforte work. 
Tchaikovski's instrument was the orchestra ; 
on that he could play to perfection, but 
his writing for the pianoforte was not his 
strong point, and his compositions seldom 
bring out the real genius of the instrument, 
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and the result is not altogether happy. 
That the work is difficult may be taken as 
an axiom, but the difficulties are of a kind 
that it is not alwaj^ a pleasure to surmount : 
for instance, the first movement, with its 
successions of huge chords, is positively ex- 
hausting to play ; and when it is done one 
has a feeling of much labour with little 
result. The themes are neither of them 
very interesting ; while the first one, with 
its big lumping chords, lends itself to that 
" piano-pounding " which tends to be the 
besetting sin of the modem pianist. The 
second subject in E minor is plaintive, and 
more pianistic, but the movement is sadly 
deficient in contrast, and being developed 
to great length tends to become somewhat 
wearisome. An imposing climax is reached, 
and the coda reiterates the tonic with such 
persistency as to leave no doubt as to the 
key ; but the effect is not legitimately 
adapted to the pianoforte. Much of this 
movement would sound better on an 
orchestra. , 

The andante which follows, having more 
variety of mood, is more pleasing, being 
spUt up into a number of small sections, 
the longest and most interesting of which 
is one in the key of C major, grateful to 
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play and effective to listen to. The E minor 
theme on which the movement is based is 
also subjected to some good variations, one 
of which recalls the " big-chord " sections 
of the first movement ; while the coda dies 
away with one of those long passages of 
S5nicopated and reiterated chords so very 
characteristic of its author. 

Then comes a scherzo, in the somewhat 
imusual time -^ ; tripped off gracefully and 
with a technique that makes httle of its 
difficulties, this movement will sound charm- 
ing. It partakes of the nature of a moto 
perpetuo, the semiquavers continuing un- 
interruptedly from beginning to end ; but a 
diversion is caused by a middle section in 
the key of E fiat with graceful alternating- 
hand passages. While its original type may 
be found in Mendelssohn, as in other of the 
Tchaikovski scherzi, there is plenty of in- 
dividual treatment. 

The finale is bright and bold, in rondo 
form, and with a main subject that is speedily 
recognised on every presentation. With an 
orchestra the obvious alternations of string 
and wind groups in some of these passages 
would have come out better, but a skilled 
pianist will manipulate them so as to make 
them sound well. The second subject (E 
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minor) calls for no comment, but after a 
return of the first comes a broad dignified 
theme in E fiat major which is in many ways 
the most distinctive in the whole sonata — 

It is most effectively used in the coda over 
a pedal bass, harmonised with a counter- 
theme, and a persistent rhythmic rapping 
which would label it as one of Tchaikovski's 
children without any shadow of doubt. On 
the whole the Sonata may then be said to 
increase in interest as it proceeds. Its first 
production in Moscow was attended with 
great success. Although dedicated to Klind- 
worth, it was first played in public by 
Nicholas Rubinstein, less known than his 
brother Anton (whose compositions made 
a mark in many cases), but still well and 
honourably known as a pianist of great 
excellence. He was, moreover, an enthusi- 
astic, although a critical admirer of Tchai- 
kovski's work and his friend for many 
years ; and to him we owe the most widely 
played of all Tchaikovski's chamber works, 
the Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 
in A minor. Op. 50. 

In this work again we find that accident and 
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the desire to dedicate a composition to the 
memory of a friend may between them lay 
claim to its origin. Tchaikovski and Nicholas 
Rubinstein had been great friends, and the 
death of the latter was keenly felt by the 
former, who had deep admiration for the 
artistic qualities and attainments of his 
pianist friend ; and " to the memory of a 
great artist " he determined to write this 
work. In deciding upon the form it should 
take Tchaikovski felt that the pianoforte 
must be included, seeing that that artist's 
fame was mainly due to his powers as a 
performer on that instrument ; and while on 
the one hand a pianoforte and orchestra con- 
certo, with its florid, bravura passages (by 
which attention is drawn away from the 
music to the execution of it), was hardly 
the medium for the conveyance of deep 
feehng, a sonata, or extended work for 
pianoforte alone, did not commend itself 
to Tchaikovski's mind. There was no 
alternative then but a work for pianoforte 
and strings, a combination which appears 
to have displeased Tchaikovski much as that 
of the timbre of the string quartet seems 
to have done in earUer days ; but, over- 
coming this, he set to work, and produced, 
in his A minor trio, a monumental elegy. 
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That this trio is over long must be ad- 
mitted. Its composer felt this himself when 
he authorised the omission of seventeen 
pages of the score (the new edition published 
by Rahter of Hamburg is here spoken of). 
TTie score is ninety-one pages long, some of 
it in very slow time, and yet we have only 
two movements. With the omissions, how- 
ever, it becomes of quite reasonable length ; 
and its variety is such as to prevent it from 
becoming tedious. Its elegiac character is 
manifest in the opening movement, and 
the theme devoted chiefly to this ide^ is 
given at the opening to the violoncello as 
follows — 




The heading of the movement, fezzo 
elegiaco, prepares the mind for an ex- 
position of the sad and mournful note, 
which is indeed worked out to considerable 
length . Following the example of Beethoven 
in the Kreutzer Sonata, the second sub- 
ject is in the dominant major, standing 
therefore in the key of E. This is divided 
into various stanzas, and contains rich 
flowing melodies for all the instruments. 
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The most important of these, seeing that so 
much that follows is founded upon it, runs 
as follows — 



P=^g 



m^ 



^^ 



■^SF 



i 



m 



^^^^^^^^- 



Much is made of this. It has just that 
broad sweep of melody that carries one 
along, until a soaring climax is reached 
with an impassioned and impressive figure 
for the strings with a brilliant accompani- 
ment. 

A lengthy development follows, mostly 
founded on our " elegiac " theme, which 
works up to a great storm of passion, and 
then subsides gradually and slowly until 
it dies away in a long sustained and oft 
reiterated single chord for the pianoforte. 
Here is one of the most striking moments 
of the whole movement : the dull, dead, 
mournful reverberation of this sad E flat 
minor chord — 
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suddenly becomes, by a beautiful enhar- 
monic change, a dominant seventh in the 
key of B— 




34 



mi 



and above it is placed a new melody of great 
beauty, telling even more deeply than before 
of hope and consolation — 




With such melodies as these in his mind 
we can readily understand Tchaikovski hav- 
ing chosen the expressive singing notes of 
the stringed instruments as his means of in- 
terpretation. This new theme, worked with 
effective imitations by the stringed instru- 
ments, proceeds through two highly emo- 
tional moments of cUmax, and then subsides 
and calms down into an expressive violin 
solo which heralds the return of the first 
subject. The original cello melody is given 
to the vioUn, adagio (fourth string), with a 
fresh counter- theme in the form of an 
accompaniment for the cello, and a dull 
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heavy chord passage for pianoforte, which 
throws its sombre and pathetic quahties 
into fuller rehef. After its presentation 
in this form the recapitulation reverts to 
the original tempo, and runs its ordinary 
course, with the -reintroduction in the coda 
of the melody that first appeared in the 
development section. A striking feature 
here, however, is a final appearance in the 
pianoforte part of a metamorphosis of the 
original elegiac theme, in notes of many 
times the original value, with an accompani- 
ment for the strings in a new rhythm gradu- 
ally dying away to a pianissimo. Thus 
ends a colossal movement, a truly noble 
and exalted elegy. 

The second movement (really two move- 
ments) is in the form of an air with variations, 
the last one being enormously developed, 
and having tacked on to it a coda of great 
length and importance, in which a return to 
the theme of the opening movement is 
made. This last huge variation may be 
looked upon as a movement per se, the 
theme and its eleven variations forming in 
fact the middle movement of this work. 
Moreover they are unusually interesting 
as being embodiments of Tchaikovski's 
memories of Rubinstein's musical career. 
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M. Kashkin in his book says he could label 
each one of these variations ; but he has 
not let us into the secret, and we must 
imagine for ourselves some little picture 
which each represents. First of all, let us 
quote the theme itself, a Russian melody, 
simply harmonised, and given to the piano- 
forte alone, the syncopated rhythm of the 
second, fourth, &c., bars giving it distinctive 
quaUties, and its simpUcity contributing to 
its charm — 



Andante eon moto, 




CantaJHle. 



|^B?az! ^EegS5^ 




UnUke so many sets of modem variations 
these under question do not n^erge one into 
another, but are so distinctly divided that 
a short account of each can be readily 
followed. 
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Var. I. Melody played by the violin, 
running accompaniment for the pianoforte 
in semiquavers, and melodious counter- 
points for the cello. 

Var. 2. Change of time to f ; melody in 
the cello, a vigorous counterpoint of semi- 
quavers in the violin, and sustained chords 
for the pianoforte. 

Var. 3. (One of the most effective and 
charming of the set.) The pianoforte plays 
the theme scherzando, with rippling rushing 
arpeggi between its little sentences, and the 
strings with chords of three or four notes 
each played pizzicato accompany in the 
manner of a huge guitar. The crescendos 
should be specially noticed as being remark- 
ably effective in contrast to the deUcate Ught- 
ness of the greater part of this variation. The 
ending is strikingly abrupt and smart. 

Var. 4. In C sharp minor, with imitations 
in the strings, and rich interweavings of 
melodies in all the instruments. 

Var. 5. In C sharp major, the pianoforte 
played pp in its highest register and yet 
martellato. The strings accompany with a 
bagpipe-like drone, reinforced in every bar, 
and the pianoforte part suggests a musical 
box, with its pretty tinkling effects. 

Var. 6 takes us to the ballroom. The 
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cello gives us a new theme with a stereo- 
typed accompaniment ; but it is artistically 
woven and works up well. At first there is 
no apparent connection with the theme of 
the earlier variations, but this soon makes 
its appearance in the strings in an augmented 
cross-rhythm form, while the new valse theme 
is adopted by the pianoforte as a counter- 
subject to it. Graceful and striking violin 
passages accompany, and the whole is an 
effective piece of writing. 

Var. 7. A great contrast, a roughly vigorous 
and outspoken chordal version of the theme 
for the pianoforte, with the strings rushing 
through violent passages of grace notes, 
almost demanding trombones and the whole 
of the string gamut of the orchestra. 

Var. 8. A long and rather dull fugue. 
This variation is one which the author gives 
us permission to omit, a concession of which 
advantage is usually taken. 

Var. 9. In C sharp minor, muted strings, 
f time, with a subdued harp-like accompani- 
ment i>p ; this movement is a beautifully 
expressive one, and well contrasted to the 
others. 

Var. 10. In A flat major, a complete change 
of mood, a sprightly and Chopinesque 
mazurka for pianoforte solo. The original 
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of this is not hard to trace, for Chopin's 
grace notes, fairy-like little cadenzas, and 
figures of accompaniment are reproduced to 
a nicety. Later on the strings join in. 

Var. II. A return to the original theme, 
time, and key, with no variation except in 
the method of accompaniment. The melody 
is sung through by the violin, and a short, 
expressive coda added. 

The last (and 12th) variation and coda 
form a huge movement all to themselves. 
The theme is taken vigorously in A major 
as the first subject of a movement in binary 
form. After much working up its second 
phrase appears as a second subject in the 
dominant, and so through the whole of the 
form a long work (exposition, development, 
and recapitulation) is constructed. Permis- 
sion is usually taken from the author to omit 
the greater part of it. Even then no incon- 
siderable portion remains, because of the 
lengthy coda, in which return is made to 
the elegiac subject. This is treated § with 
enormous arpeggios for the pianoforte. At 
first this is striking, but after a time, with 
the ceUo playing in its weakest register, and 
with both stringed instruments having very 
long notes to sustain /// (a thing they are 
by no means capable of doing) one sighs 
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for a few trombones and tubas to give the 
proper effect. The final thirteen bars on a 
drum-like bass-note passage, with melan- 
choly chords for the pianoforte dying away 
into silence, give an appropriate ending to 
this remarkable work, and the hearer is 
left with a deep sense of gloom. 

The Sextet for Strings, Op. 70 : " Souvenir 
de Florence." — It was only at a compara- 
tively late period in the history of chamber 
music that works for six instruments of 
the same timbre were essayed ; none of the 
great masters of the classical epoch ven- 
tured upon this art form, their efforts being 
devoted to the exposition of the beauties 
of the quartet. Even string quintets are 
rare, and the combination of two violins, 
two violas, and two violoncellos was left 
untouched until the days of Spohr. Even 
his work, and that of Raff, are but little 
known, and it was left to Brahms, with his 
superb example in B flat major. Op. i8, to 
introduce this combination to an admiring 
world, and to follow up his success with 
yet another work of the same class. Op. 36. 
Among the modems Dvoifak's Op. 48 must 
be cited, and late in Hfe Tchaikovski turned 
himself to the penning of such a work. 

The form is not an easy one. Six instru- 
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ments and no diversity of tone means that 
each part must have its independent melodic 
interest, or else resort must be made to 
excessive doubling. The difficulties of six- 
part harmony and coimterpoint are not in- 
considerable, and when overcome are not 
always easy to develop to the length re- 
quired in an extended work ; and we find 
that Tchaikovski had no little trouble in 
bringing his ideas into this Une, and that 
the result was not altogether happy when 
he actually heard the work in performance, 
considerable alteration and amendment 
being then made by him. Published as 
recently as 1892 it is not possible to say 
whether this Sextet will gain any hold on 
the public, but one does not often hear of 
its performance, and so its features have 
little chance of becoming well known. It is 
dedicated to the St. Petersburg Chamber 
Music Society, and although written towards 
the close of its composer's career, bears no 
traces of the pessimism that marks the 
Pathetic S5nTiphony. It is rather a reflex 
of sunny Italian skies and bright hours, not 
specially distinctive in its themes, or striking 
in their mode of treatment, but a well- 
written, playable work. 

It stands in the key of D minor, and has 
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a vigorous first movement, the second sub- 
ject of which (partly in F and partly in A) 
is treated at great length. More interest- 
ing because of its greater individuality is 
the second movement, the adagio, with its 
long cantilene melody with pizzicato ac- 
companiment. Herein occurs a curious 
" shuddering " episode, the instruments in 
rapid reiterated notes in alternate triplets 
of pianissimo and mezzo-forte producing a 
wailing, moaning effect as of a restless wind, 
while later Tchaikovski's favourite device 
of much rapid pizzicato is freely used. To 
this movement follows, not a scherzo, but a 
piquant allegretto, with a theme given to 
the viola and an effective counter-theme to 
the cello, this latter being treated both as 
a melody and a bass in a manner that 
recalls that glorious movement from 
Beethoven's A major Symphony which 
stands in the same key as this movement 
(A minor), and which must have been in 
Tchaikovski's mind as he penned this. 
Our fourth movement brings us canon and 
counterpoint galore, although the opening 
theme suggests a Chinese melody — 

/^^ ^ =»• ^ =!» BIT 
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Dance rhythm is obvious here, as also in the 
graceful and elegant second subject, in the 
nature of a* bolero, with its strong rhythmic 
accompaniment. 

Thus brightly finishes this work which 
perhaps will be heard some day more fre- 
quently than at present ; and with it closed 
Tchaikovski's labour in the field of chamber 
music. Of these six compositions, four of 
which are constantly before the pubUc 
(two of them even laying claim to be " popu- 
lar "), one cannot feel that the world has 
been inappreciative. So great a propor- 
tion of performances to published works 
is not often the lot of even the greatest 
masters. 



CHAPTER V 

ORCHESTRAL SUITES, ETC. 

Op. 43. First Suite. 

Op. 48. Serenade (string orchestra). 

Op. 53. Second Suite. 

Op. 55. Third Suite. 

Op. 58. Manfred Symphony. 

Op. 61. Fourth Suite (Mozartiana). 

Op. 7 1 A. Casse-Noisette Suite. 

Elegy in Memory of Samarin (string orchestra). 

During the classical epoch of music, the 

suite, as a usable form, almost disappeared 

from the Ust of products of the creative 

composer. Before and during the time of 

Bach and Handel it had been a favourite 

medium for the conveyance of idea — its 

numerous short movements finding special 

favour at a time when the development of 

a single or of a set of ideas was of the 

sUghtest ; but the birth of the sonata and 

S5nTiphony killed it, and during the long 

reign of the classics its forms were used no 

more. 

As music progressed, and all that could 
61 
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be done in sonata or S5miphony had been 
in great part done, so musicians looked out 
for other forms to use, and, among them, 
that of the suite again has come into 
prominence, but in smother guise. The 
antique form, with its obsolete dance forms 
of sarabande and jig, are still now and then 
imitated ; but for the most part the name 
suite is applied to almost any string of 
movements not connected in the ordinary 
symphonic form. 

Although it was comparatively late in life 
that Tchaikovski started on the composition 
of orchestral suites, once started he threw 
himself into the work with rare vigour, and 
produced three very fine specimens within 
a very short time. Not published until 
1879 the first suite is numbered as Opus 43, 
and thus comes after the first four S}^!!- 
phonies, to say nothing of such works as 
Francesca da Rimini or the operas. It was 
quickly followed by the string-orchestra 
serenade, and by two later suites, of which 
the one labelled No. 3 is so popular to- 
day. Then came the Manfred music (which 
although called by its composer a S5nTiphony 
is never so reckoned and has thus been 
included in this chapter as a suite) ; while 
two works of slighter nature, the Mozart- 
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iana and the Casse-Noisette (taken from 
the ballet of the same name), complete the 
Ust. 

The first Suite, Op. 43, stands in the key 
of D major and minor, and has six move- 
ments, the fourth being optional. They 
stand as follows — 

(a) Introduction and fugue. 
(d) Divertimento. 

(c) Intermezzo. 

(d) Marche Miniature. 

(e) Scherzo. 
(/) Gavotte. 

It is scored throughout for full orchestra, 
but without trombones. 

The slow introduction is of a very dignified 
nature, and on a plaintive theme for the 
bassoons, with delicate passages of accom- 
paniment for muted strings. Then with 
mutes off, commences a fugato which might 
perhaps be taken at first for the fugue 
proper, but it is only the preparation for a 
climax, after which the subject duly makes 
its appearance, both in wind and string, as 
follows — 
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much use being made of the semiquaver 
figure of the last bar. 

The divertimento which follows takes the 
form of a valse-like clarionet solo, on a 
quaint Oriental-soimding theme, soon merg- 
ing into some strikingly scored and original 
passages for three flutes with the melody 
given to the viohns. Then follows a plain- 
tive middle section with melodies for oboe 
and horn, after which a resumption of the 
striking first part takes place. 

The intermezzo is a straightforward and 
simple andante, with more monotony of 
accompaniment than is usual with Tchai- 
kovski. Towards the end a warm, rich 
sounding theme in D major is prominent ; 
and this takes us to the optional movement, 
a lightly scored little march which reminds 
us of the opening of the Casse-Noisette 
Suite. No bass instruments are used, but, 
on the other hand, a plentiful employment 
of piccolo, triangle, and glockenspiel, the last- 
named instrument joining effectively with 
high violins in a tuneful little melody, after- 
wards repeated with striking accompani- 
ments of high sustained notes and trills. 
To this succeeds the scherzo, vigorous and 
bold, with a stirring first theme and a 
melodious second section in which this 
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theme, strikingly scored, should be noticed, 
much development of it taking place — 




The final gavotte exhibits the squareness 
common to this form, and although tuneful 
and pleasing, calls for no special comment, 
except that, as it nears its peroration, the 
opening fugue subject of the Suite is intro- 
duced in the major key. 

The Serenade for String OrchestrUy Op. 48, 
was written shortly after the first Suite, in 
the winter 1879-1880. It was one of N. 
Rubinstein's last acts to have the parts 
copied by the Conservatoire students at 
Moscow, and to direct a rehearsal just before 
his death. A few years later, Tchaikovski 
himself honoured the work by selecting it 
to be played at a London Philharmonic 
concert held on March 22, 1888, he himself 
conducting the performance. It stands in 
C major, and has four movements : — 

(a) In Forma di Sonatina. 

(d) Valse. 

(c) Elegy. 

{d) Th^me Russe. 

The sonatina movement is graceful and 
charming, having a slow introductory 
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andante, which also closes the movement ; 
while the allegro following is full of Ught, 
tripping, deUcate passages, which show us 
Tchaikovski in his most graceful mood. 
Neatly played, this work is fascinating to 
listen to. The waltz that follows is perhaps 
rather ordinary in its themes, although (pro- 
vided we are not in a mood demanding deep 
things) pleasing, and delicately tasteful. 
More soulful is the elegy, which, some in- 
troductory bars apart, is almost entirely 
constructed on this expressive and passion- 
ate theme of great beauty — 

Larglietto. ^^*i.— ; ^q 




The finale, after its introduction, returns 
to gayer mood with the following very 
sprightly " Theme Russe " — 

41 



This is carried on hghtly and deUcately, both 
as melody and as bass, and partakes some- 
what of the nature of a moto perpetuo, the 
rapid quaver figure accompanying also the 
second subject, which is of a more expressive 
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nature. The fore-mentioned rhythm domi- 
nates the movement, however, and brings it 
to a joyous conclusion. 

The Second Orchestral Suite, Op. 53, 
stands also in C major, is dedicated to 
Madame PauUne Tchaikovski, and dates 
from the year 1883. It is labelled as 
" caracteristique " and has five movements 
with these titles : — 

{a) Jeu de sons. 

{b) Valse. 

{c) Scherzo humoristique. 

{d) Reves d'enfant. 

{e) Danse baroque. 

As far as its scoring is concerned it is laid 
out on a larger plan than the first suite, 
having, in addition to the ordinary instru- 
ments, parts for a third flute, cor anglais, 
trombones, tuba, and C5mibals. Its open- 
ing movement, preceded by a quiet and 
beautiful andante, is somewhat given over to 
the exposition of hard things, much of it 
being concerned with the contrapuntal de- 
velopment of two vigorous and bold, but 
not specially interesting, subjects. There is 
much ingenuity, imitation, and double 
coimterpoint, but perhaps also much in 
the nature of an exercise. More yielding is 
the suave melody of the graceful slow valse 
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which follows, daintily scored with pretty 
effects for drum and triangle, with flowing 
themes throughout. 

The burlesque scherzo is striking in its 
orchestration. For its proper execution we 
are requested to supply not only the ordinary 
orchestra, with cor anglais, cymbals, and 
other etceteras, but four accordions are also 
required to swell the chorus. True it is 
that our composer tells us in a note that 
they are not absolutely essential, but he 
says he would hke them to augment the 
volume of tone. The scherzo is conceived 
on a tripping Httle theme, with notes tossed 
here and there all over the orchestra, be- 
ginning Ughtly enough and gradually adding 
more wood, more brass, bass drum and 
cymbals, until even the accordions are 
reached. After this noisy outburst there is 
a sUght subsidence in shape of an episode 
mostly for wind instruments, with a good 
vioUn melody interwoven, possibly a folk- 
song, or an imitation of one. It stands 
thus, reminding one somewhat of the second 
melody of the finale of Beethoven's 
Eroica — 
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A big orchestra is needed for this Suite, 
for the next movement, " R6ves d'enfant," 
introduces further features in the form of 
a harp accompaniment to its sad Schumann- 
esque melody. This theme contrasts with 
another introduced a little later, and on 
these the whole movement is constructed. 
Specially noticeable are the many rich 
and varied orchestral effects employed 
throughout, and the nimierous and clever 
varieties of the form of accompaniment 
employed. 

The last movement is styled " Danse 
baroque" (style Dargomijsky^), and is a 
vigorous and gay piece of writing on this 
theme — 



this Uttle time and its developments occupy- 
ing practically the whole of the move- 
ment. 

Following very closely upon the heels of 
the second Suite, and appearing in the next 
year to it (viz., in 1884) came the best known 

* Dargomijsky was a Russian composer who wrote many 
operas and orchestral pieces in a national style. 
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of these works — The Third Orchestral Suite, 
in G major y Op. 55. This owes its popu- 
larity very largely to the fine set of varia- 
tions with which it concludes, and which 
are often performed as a separate piece. 
In this work only four movements are 
found — 

{a) Elegy. 

{d) Valse m^lancolique. 

{c) Scherzo. 

{d) Air with twelve variations. 

It is noticeable that in all four of the 
Suites so far described the second movement 
has been a valse or of valse nature ; the 
first movement here, however, breaks from 
convention by taking upon itself the form 
of a slow movement : and very beautiful 
it is, both in the soft richness of its scoring, 
the beautiful restful nature of its theme, 
and the sweet dallying effect of the double 
time of f and f . This elegy, had it not been 
so named, might have been deemed a pas- 
toral, so allied to this thought are its themes, 
which, two in number, appear throughout, 
sometimes singly, anon together — 
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This melody is charmingly given to the 
strings alone, with later a harp arpeggio 
now and then thrown in, after which it is 
treated by the full orchestra. The second 
theme — 




^ 



giving opportunity to deep feeling and ex- 
pressive playing, leads into another short 
theme, in which there is some striking 
double accompaniments for flute and cor 
anglais. 

The melody of the valse which follows 
is given to three flutes in unison, and is 
noticeable for a droning hovering round a 
single note which one associates with the 
languid dances of the East. It is interrupted 
by a curiously written middle movement, 
richly scored for violas and cor anglais, with 
smooth gUding octaves, and much rushing 
accompaniment. Not rising to the beauty 
of the first movement, it is still an effective 
foil to it. It is music of a striking order, 
and the student of orchestration may learn 
much from it. 
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The scherzo has again the double sig- 
nature of f and f, but now in very quick 
time, with rapid wood-wind triplets that 
remind one slightly of the Sixth S5miphony. 
The theme given to the strings is a taran- 
teUa-like melody ; while the contrasted 
middle section is a miracle of delicacy in 
scoring, with tiny little passages for the 
brass, and fragile tripping notes for the 
wood-wind. 

Then comes the famous air and varia- 
tions which Tchaikovski himself was evi- 
dently very pleased with. In the diary of 
his tour of 1888, he tells how, a nervous 
newcomer before the Hamburg orchestra, 
he put these variations before the players 
on his first appearance, and how their in- 
different faces lit up as the music progressed, 
imtil they saw that they had a man to 
deal with. For all that this finale pleased 
not in performance, and Tchaikovski him- 
self wrote of it that it seemed too noisy 
and restless in its effects for the audience 
not accustomed to the modem S3miphonic 
style — an audience which at that day 
acknowledged only Brahms among living 
composers. 

The theme on which these twelve varia- 
tions are based is a simple melody, given 
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to the first violins, and accompanied by 
strings only — 






46 






2nd Strain. 



Var. I. The melody is given to all the 
strings of the orchestra, pizzicato, with a 
new set of counterpoints for the wood-wind. 

Var. 2. Delicate string passages, the 
rhythm of the theme retained in wood and 
strings. 

Var. 3. A varied harmonisation for three 
flutes, two clarionets, and two bassoons only. 

Var. 4. In B minor, for full orchestra : 
much effective scoring. 

Var. 5. Strings and wood only, much 
imitation and fugato work. 

Var. 6. Full orchestra, march-like varia- 
tion. 

Var. 7. A chorale, for wood-wind only. 

Var. 8. Treated as a melody for the cor 
anglais, with divided string tremolos. 

Var. 9. In A major, pretty effects for 
strings and triangle : a long solo-violin 
cadenza connects this with 
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Var. 10. which is for vioUn solo, with a 
wind episode midway. 

Var. II. A sustained grave variation in 
B major. 

Var. 12. Finale, in the form of a polacca 
with a very lengthy introduction and great 
development : a fresh subject is introduced 
and the whole worked out, rather noisily, 
at great length. This finale alone occupies 
fifty-one pages of the score ; i.e. more than 
a fifth part of the whole Suite. 

The Manfred Music, Op. 58, is one of 
Tchaikovski's failures. The idea was sug- 
gested to him that he should write an 
orchestral fantasia on this subject, and he 
seems to have taken to it readily enough; 
but the work grew to enormous proportions, 
and was laid out on a grand scale for 
orchestra with full complement of wind and 
brass, including a pair of comets, while the 
" effects " include the tam-tam. He speaks 
of it as having cost him a year of his Ufe, 
and yet in spite of all the pains and labour 
spent on it, it was never one of his most 
happy efforts, and we seldom hear it in 
England. Possibly our American cousins 
are fonder of it, at any rate they have put 
parts of it on the Pianola, so that we can 
get some idea of it in that way. It must 
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be looked upon as programme music, since 
each movement has its own heading. 

The first scene is in several sections, 
meant to illustrate the following phases, of 
which the heading of the movement gives 
us a synopsis " Manfred wandering in the 
Alps ; tortured by remorse for his evil past ; 
his researches in witchcraft not enabUng 
him to secure forgetfulness, the memory of 
his beloved Astarte still rends his heart." 
This music is naturally gloomy enough, with 
thick scoring for bass instruments, and per- 
sistent reiterations of a single phrase. A 
tenderer string episode later on perhaps 
suggests Astarte, but gloom is the prevaiUng 
feature of this lengthy movement, which, 
however, conveys much depth of feeUng and 
expression. A Ughter mood is taken in a 
tripping vivacious scherzo, depicting the 
Alp fay appearing in the shimmer of the 
' waterfall to Manfred. There is some fanciful 
scoring here, especially in the use of two 
harps, which also accompany with rich 
chords the vioUn melody of the trio : while 
the ending is noticeable for its fanciful com- 
bination of harps and high vioUns. 

The third scene, descriptive of the simple 
Ufe of the mountaineer, is of a pastoral 
nature, and includes a part for a bell, which 
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the composer tells us should be placed m 
a neighbouring room to the concert one, 
presumably to give a distant effect. There 
are some evident attempts at the portrayal 
of rustic scenes and shepherd's pipes in this 
long but interesting movement. The fourth 
scene, occupying one hundred pages of the 
printed score (we can understand the work 
took its fertile composer some considerable 
time to pen), has the following programme : 
" Subterranean palace of Arimane ; Man- 
fred appears at the Bacchanalian feast ; the 
shade of Astarte is summoned, and she 
foretells the end of his sufferings on earth ; 
death of Manfred." Reference is con- 
stantly made to themes already discussed. 
The Bacchanalia is duly strident and furious, 
while gUssando harp passages seem to 
simimon the spirit of Astarte. A tre- 
mendous climax, in which all the instru- 
ments, including the organ, are employed,' 
at the end gives way to a subdued and calm 
conclusion typifying the repose of the soul 
of Manfred. 

The Fourth Orchestral Suite, " Mozartiana," 
Op. 6i, takes us into different realms of 
thought altogether. Tchaikovski was a de- 
voted admirer of Mozart's work, and the 
love of the intensely emotional artist for 
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the calm, restrained, and classic master whose 
works offer the greatest possible contrast 
of style to his own, is very noticeable. 
Mozart was, curiously enough, Tchaikovski's 
model and instructor, and he furnishes us 
with the movements from which this Suite 
is constructed. Tchaikovski prefaces the 
work by these remarks : "A large number 
of the most admirable compositions of 
Mozart, for some inexpUcable reason, are 
hardly known, not merely by the public, 
but even by the majority of musicians." He 
then goes on to explain that by selecting 
a few Mozart movements he wishes to give 
an impulse to the more frequent perform- 
ance of such chef-d^o^uvres. The move- 
ments thus taken and dressed in modem 
form are four (i) Gigue (2) Minuet (3) Prayer^ 
(4) Air with variations. Only a small 
orchestra is used, the trombones being 
conspicuous by their absence : the two first 
movements call for no comment, but the 
third is the well and widely known " Ave 
Verum," which can hardly be justly said 
to be unknown, whether reference be made 
to the pubUc or to the musician. In this 
movement the Liszt pianoforte transcription 
is followed, and the orchestra is increased 
by the addition of a harp. The variations,. 
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ten in number, with an extensive finale, are 
on this simple little theme, known as "Our 
dull Pobel"— . 

Star. Wind, p^,,^ _ 47 

Daintiness, hghtness, and attractive scoring 
are the features of these variations, which 
follow in many ways (but in miniature) the 
set that concludes the third Suite. There 
is an effective use of the glockenspiel in 
Var. 8. Var. 9 is an elaborately ornamented 
violin solo, while 10 is a bright little valsette 
which afterwards merges into the tempo and 
character of the opening theme, with a pero- 
ration on which the little work concludes. 

Written in 1892, the Casse-Noisette (Nut- 
cracker) Suite, is one of those works of 
which we have been given rather too much 
in England, and which, charming as it is, 
and with a dainty grace in every line, is not 
a fair instance of the depth of Tchaikovski's 
powers, or of his masterly hand. The 
original work from which it was drawn was 
a ballet, for the fairy scenes of which Tchai- 
kovski wrote his captivating music, and from 
which he selected and arranged for ordinary 
■orchestral performance the overture, six 
characteristic dances, and the final valse. 
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The overture is of a miniature nature, 
very lightly scored, no bass strings being 
used, the violas bearing the weight of all 
the Hght wind orchestra upon them. As 
may be expected, this music is all fanciful 
and deUcate, constructed on tuneful, grace- 
ful sub j ects . The characteristic march which 
follows is based upon the following theme, 
given at the outset to trumpets and 
clarionets — 



the strings answering with a light contrasted 
passage. One hears this subject almost too 
many times ; it tends to become monotonous. 
The "Dance of the Sugar-Plimi Fairy" 
which follows is perhaps the best known of 
the whole set. The melody, of the daintiest 
possible character, is given to the celesta, a 
set of tubes of high pitch played from a key- 
board Uke a very small pianoforte. These 
sounds, in chords of four notes, give a great 
charm to the movement, which exemplifies 
also the able use of the bass clarionet. To 
this succeeds a Russian dance, the " Trepak," 
wild, impetuous, and rushing, in which the 
whole orchestra is used. Its speedy course 
is soon run, and the languid " Danse 
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Arabe " with monotonous drone on a 
double pedal provides it with a complete 
contrast. The melody is here given to the 
violins, while an Eastern touch is imparted 
by the occasional sound of the tambourine, 
clarionets and English horn keeping up a 
wailing accompaniment — 




The Chinese dance is full of humour — 
we seem to see the pig-tails flapping from 
the first notes of the bassoons, which 
commence this number with a humorous 
grunting repetition of staccato notes ; then 
the flute skirls in with a mad melody full 
of wriggles and shakes, the glockenspiel 
helping later on. Clarionet arpeggios have 
a share in the scheme, but nothing stops 
the two bassoons, which keep up their 
ludicrous dialogue to the end. 

The '* Dance of the Reed-Pipes " is another 
graceful and poetical piece of writing, with 
a tuneful theme for three flutes running in 
thirds and sixths with each other — 



:^f^^^^. y 
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Each of these dances has a distinctive 
charm quite its own. The final " Valse des 
Fleurs " is of a more ordinary, and ball- 
room type, on a theme for four horns ; it 
is bright and tuneful but without very 
much character. 

The little elegy for string orchestra in 
memory of J. Samarin is of very slight 
proportions, consisting of a single move- 
ment in ternary form, with a melody given 
to the first vioUns of a restful nature, and 
a more emotional middle section. It is 
played by muted strings throughout, and 
dates from the year 1884. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES, FANTASIAS, ETC. 

Op. i8. The Tempest. 
Op. 32. Francesca da Rimini. 
Op. 45. Capriccio Ilalien. 
Op. 67. Hamlet. 

Romeo and Juliet. 
Op. 76. The Storm. 
Op. ^^. Fatum. 
Op 78. The Voievoda. 

Among the orchestral overtures and sym- 
phonic poems of Tchaikovski three or four 
are constantly before the public — Francesca 
and the Romeo and Juliet Overture being 
very frequently performed, while the Italian 
Caprice and The Tempest Overture are also 
in the category " popular." 

The Orchestral Fantasia, The Tempest, 
was written on a programme supplied from 
Shakespeare's play of the same name, by 
M. Stassov, to whom the work is dedicated. 
It is numbered Op. 18, and dates from the 

summer of 1872. Here is the programme 
83 
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which he suggested and to which Tchai- 
kovski faithfully adhered : " The sea : Ariel, 
spirit of the air, raises a tempest in obedi- 
ence to the will of the enchanter Prospero. 
Wreck of the vessel containing Ferdinand. 
The enchanted island. The first timid feel- 
ings of love of Ferdinand and Miranda ; 
Ariel ; CaUban. The amorous couple give 
themselves to the power of love. Prospero 
yields his magic arts and leaves the island. 
The sea." 

With so ample a programme the course 
of the music is easy to follow. Depth and 
sonority are well represented at the opening 
by the division of the strings into ten real 
parts, all working at once on the same 
arpeggio, but with mixed rhythms, thereby 
suggesting the confused rich murmur of 
sounds that we get with the waves of the 
sea. This is cleverly intensified by the 
use of the big drum pianissimo, and by the 
introduction of the tuba for deep sustained 
notes. After much calm presentation of 
this material in slow tempo, a quicker 
movement suggests the arrival of Ariel upon 
the scene, Ught wind and string passages 
alternating with a reiterated horn theme, 
Prospero being then represented by a digni- 
fied but very solemn succession of chords 
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for the brass. The storm soon breaks in all 
its fury (when shall we have a storm without 
chromatic scales ?), the big drum being 
much in evidence ; after much Sturm und 
Drang, the movement subsides through a 
mellow passage for horns and trombones 
into the key of six fiats, in which we hear 
a love theme for the cello — 



Andante. 




This is developed for some considerable 
time, after which some light fairy writing, 
with rhythmic sprightHness suggesting Ariel, 
to which succeeds a great deal of rough 
grunting and squeaking on the part of 
CaUban. Then comes the recurrence of the 
theme above quoted, passionately played 
in the key of A fiat, and accompanied by 
rapid viola and wind passages imtil it makes 
a final majestic and simple appearance in 
the key of C major, with the full strength 
of the orchestra to give it colour. After 
Prospero's final appearance the fantasia 
subsides quietly into the calm sea-music of 
the opening. 

Francesca da Rimini, Op. 32 is another 
orchestral fantasia with a programme from 
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Dante's Inferno, dating from 1876, about 
which time Tchaikovski had an idea of 
writing an opera on the subject, which, 
however, gave place to this overture, to 
which he has prefixed the following story: 
" Dante, coming into the second circle of 
hell, witnesses the punishment of carnal 
sinners, who are tossed about ceaselessly in 
the dark air by the most furious winds. 
Amongst these he meets with Francesca of 
Rimini, who relates her story," quotation 
then canying on the history of the sinful 
love which binds her in its punishment for 
ever to Paolo. 

The rushing of ceaseless winds was sug- 
gested to Tchaikovski by the Dore draw- 
ings for the Inferno, Hollow and empty 
are the opening chords for the brass which 
herald the pifi mosso movement, where the 
rushing winds are suggested by restless 
syncopated string and wind triplets, inter- 
spersed with dolorous melodies. To this 
succeeds an allegro vivo (f) on further rest- 
less and sorrow-laden themes, developing 
themselves to great lengths of despairing 
grief, with fine orchestral effects of rushing 
wind and string passages. It is not until 
some considerable way through the move- 
ment that we hear the sweetly-sad note of 
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Francesca herself, which takes this form in 
a clarionet solo — 



which is afterwards richly treated in the 
manner of varied and beautiful accompani- 
ments. Yet a further phase of movement 
is reached when another melody in V^ time 
is announced by the cor anglais, with 
sweeping harp arpeggios ; and the death of 
Francesca, as related by her own spirit voice 
in the poem, is suggested by a dramatically 
written episode for horns. The full orchestra 
entering with a crash suddenly dies down 
into nothingness, telUng us the fateful 
moment is reached. After this Tchaikovski 
resumes his allegro and adds a fiery coda 
before a conclusion is reached. 

The ItaUan Cappriccio, Op. 45, dedicated 
to C. Davidoff, dates from the year 1880. 
After his mysterious and unfortunate mar- 
riage, Tchaikovski had travelled for a long 
period, part of the time being spent in 
Venice and under sunny southern skies. 
The work in question is an outcome of 
that sojourn. We often find Tchaikovski 
treating the folk-songs and dances of his 
own (Russian) people, but it is less fre- 
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quently that we find him using those of 
another nation, and it is all the more to 
the credit of his great talents that he was 
here able to assimilate a style quite foreign 
to his ordinary method, and to throw him- 
self so ardently into a picturesque interpre- 
tation of the gay and light-hearted Italian 
melodic nature, as though to the manner 
bom. Warmth and sunshine are apparent 
throughout the work, which teems with 
brilliant melodies. The orchestra is laid 
out on generous lines, and includes bells, 
tambourines, cjnnbals, and harps. Its slow 
introduction, impressively scored for trumpet 
solo and wind chords, is mainly given over 
to an exposition of a theme for the whole 
string orchestra of this nature — 




accompanied by reiterated wind chords. 
Afterwards we get an excellently imitated 
melody in Italian style for two oboes in 
thirds with the slightest of accompaniments, 
still in slow tempo — 




Sec 
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This is the kind of theme one may 
hear many times a day in the simny land 
south of the Alps. Its repetition by a 
pair of comets, with a kind of guitar 
accompaniment for the strings, is another 
happy touch, as also its later repetition 
by the glockenspeil. The whole of this 
movement is an exposition of the joyous 
irresponsible life of the happy man who 
takes no thought for the morrow. A change 
of key to five flats brings us after a while 
to another " double third " melody, this 
time for the violins — 




all these melodies having a plain tonic and 
dominant bass, very different to the usual 
richly varied harmonisation of Tchaikovski's 
own typical thefnes. After ingenious and 
light-hearted presentations of this tune with 
rich variety of treatment in the scoring, 
this subject dies away on a pair of horns 
to give place to a resumption of the intro- 
ductory theme leading us to a spirited 
tarantella in A minor, which trips along at 
a tremendous pace and with great gusto. 
Midway it is interrupted by the oboe duet. 
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this time thundered forth by all the power 
of the whole orchestra, after which it 
returns in the major key, gradually working 
up with Rossinian whirling crescendo to a 
tremendous climax. This is perhaps the 
most consistently joyous of all the legacies 
Tchaikovski has left us. 

The Fantasia Overture, Hamlet, Op. 67, 
takes us back again to a sombre mood. 
Here Tchaikovski has turned once again to 
Shakespeare, but with less success than in 
The Tempest or in Romso and Juliet. The 
work, penned about 1887, is dedicated to 
Grieg, whom he much admired, speaking of 
his music as that "written by a man im- 
pelled by a irresistible impulse to give vent 
by means of sounds to a flood of poetical 
emotion . . . what charm, what inimitable 
and rich musical ingenuity ! " This over- 
ture, condensed and simplified, was also 
used as part of the incidental music he 
wrote to the tragedy. In its concert 
version the work is scored for the in- 
creasingly large orchestra which Tchai- 
kovski was fond of employing as he grew 
older. It is very long, extending to ninety- 
seven pages of closely printed score ; its 
opening is occupied with this theme in 
slow time — 
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of which much use is made. The allegro 
proper has an agitated theme in F minor 
also worked at great length, with passionate 
utterance and fierce energy. The long wind 
passage that succeeds this, brings us a 
gentler theme (is it Ophelia ?), gracefully 
accompanied in D major — 

Moderato. 







The curious haltings at the end of the bars 
are as unsatisfactory as Ophelia herself, and 
as restless. A more vigorous rhythmic 
theme, with steady tramp of marching feet 
and beat of drum, follows, after which all 
previous matter is further expounded and 
recapitulated. The coda brings us again 
the slow solemn utterance of the intro- 
duction accompanied by a fateful re- 
morseless drum rhythm, the work ending 
gloomily. 

The other works of this class with Opus 

v/ numbers are all posthimious — the beautiful 

Romeo and Juliet Overture must therefore 
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be next described as coming into existence 
before these. As a matter of fact it was 
written at a comparatively early period, in 
1867, but never received an Opus number. 
The subject was suggested by Balarakieff, 
Kashkin saying that he sketched out the 
whole form that the overture should take, 
its solemn introduction being intended to 
call to mind Friar Lawrence, the allegro 
the enmity of Capulets and Montagues, the 
melodious second subject the love of Romeo 
and Juhet. Fired by enthusiasm for his 
subject, Tchaikovski put forth some of his 
best work, with fine results. 

The slow opening commences in A major, 
in the manner of chorale, changing key 
much, but having its main subject of slow 
minims always prominent, with accompani- 
ments for harp, and pizzicato strings. The 
allegro when it appears is in B minor, on 
this vigorous idea, developed with abundant 
energy and life — 




Without being unduly long it leads into a rich 
and beautiful second subject in D fiat major, 
given to cor anglais and viola, accompanied 
by full syncopated chords — 
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To this follows a charming passage for 
divided strings, and later a striking piece of 
scoring for the harp on a development of the 
sustained theme in the string orchestra, the 
first part thus gradually dying into silence. 
The soft lusciousness of this melody and 
of the richly full chordal passages in quick 
tempo that follow it, leave a warm glow- 
ing effect on the hearer. The development 
section is regular, and the return of the 
second theme is in no way disappointing, 
the surging impassioned melody being even 
more beautifully treated on its reappear- 
ance. The death of the lovers brings to 
a close, with soft and tender note, this 
lovely work, one of the richest and most 
fertile in happy inspiration of all that its 
composer left us. 

' The chief posthumous works of the class 
under discussion are three in number, two 
of them being preludes to dramatic works. 
The first in order is the overture written to 
a drama The Storm, in 1865, which was 
pubhshed as Op. 76 a few years after the 
composer's death. The play was by Ostrov- 
ski, who furnished the libretto for his early 
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opera, The Voievoda, and was a renowned 
author. Although an early work, preceding 
even the First Symphqny, it foreshadows 
many of its author's later achievements, 
and exhibits numerous features of his more 
developed style. It is sometimes played in 
our concert halls, although it cannot be 
classed as one of the more popular com- 
positions, a fact that may be accounted 
for when one explains that the music is 
broken up into many different sections, and 
that it hangs together somewhat loosely. 
Moreover, there are not a great number of 
attractive themes, although a melody of the 
introduction scored for cor anglais and cellos 
arrests attention — 



,jt A ndante miaterioso. , 
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as much by its own worth as by its pic- 
turesque scoring, being accompanied by 
harmonics on the strings, and by fanciful 
harp and wood-wind passages. The main 
subject of the allegro vivo, with its restless 
dotted note rhythm of repeated notes, is 2^ 
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little "gruff," and so much used as to 
become almost wearisome. A climax is 
reached in the peroration of the work, 
which closes brightly in the major key, 
after much striving and seeking. 

Another posthumous work is the fine 
sjonphonic poem Fatum (Destiny) which, 
although dated 1869, was not published 
earlier than the year 1896, when it appeared 
as Op. 77. It is prefaced by a few Unes of 
Batuchkow, of a morbid order : " Man is 
but a slave, who traverses a vale of tears," 
&c. ; and although cast in a mould that we 
have become very familiar with — since 
Tchaikovski uses it so frequently — ^it is a 
striking work, containing some good themes. 
There is a very lengthy preface in which 
most of the subjects later developed are 
introduced. The hearer, therefore, may dis- 
cover, in the slow time of the opening intro- 
duction, the chief themes on which the work 
is based, the one most attractive to the ear 
being a fine broad melody which runs thus 
for the violins — 



^^^^^^^^fe- 



The allegro movement, opened by a very 
jrapid passage for the drums long continued, 
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is on a well-defined rhythmic figure, char- 
acterised by much vigour of treatment, and 
worked out at some length. A repetition 
of the opening slow sentences then repro- 
duce the above-quoted melody, which now 
appears in the brass, fully accompanied, as 
the second subject proper of the movement. 
Due recapitulation of the allegro then takes 
place, and a coda ensues, constructed on 
the first bar of the above extract, these five 
notes in reality (in varying forms) being a 
kind of motif, on which the whole work is 
based. Much and effective use is made of 
the harp, and a large orchestra is employed 
throughout. Tchaikovski destroyed the full 
score of Destiny after its first performance, 
but having left all the orchestral parts in ex- 
istence, the construction of a new one after 
his death was, of course, an easy matter. 

The Voievoda is the name of an early 
opera of Tchaikovski' s, nearly all of which 
was destroyed. The overture, however, 
remains, but this must not be confused 
with a Symphonic Poem pubUshed under 
the same title as Op. 78 in the year 1897. 
This latter has quite an extended programme, 
from Pushkin, attached to it — a poem of 
eleven verses, in fact, dealing with a jealous 
lover returning from the wars to find that 
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his love has forsaken him. Like the Uttle 
movement in the Casse-Noisette Suite it in- 
troduces a part for the celesta, and also 
includes the miUtary tambourine among 
the instruments for which it is scored. It 
is unusual in many ways, one being that it 
is one of the very few works in which Tchai- 
kovski does not start with a slow introduc- 
tion, so exceptional a matter as to call for 
comment. Again, it is written in f time, 
a somewhat unusual tempo with him. The 
mysterious opening for drums and double 
basses is continued into many bars, forming 
a groundwork for the low muttered phrase 
for cellos which is so much used throughout 
the opening — 



Strong passionate motives of firmer char- 
acter soon unite with this, but the persistent 
drum, sometimes varied by the tambourine, 
pervades all with its relentless rhythm, 
soft, murmuring, and subdued. Contrast 
is afforded by a section in E flat, in which 
there is promise of some hope — ^but its 
melody is broken, fragmentary, restless, and 
comes to nothing. Its striking accompani- 
ments for harp and celesta, combined with 
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many divided strings, is noteworthy, while 
a new method of orchestral tone-colour has 
here been found by alternating chords for 
the harp and celesta — an effect which is not 
one that has been rendered stale by diligent 
copyists, at any rate at present. Towards 
the end a new subject in three-bar rhythm 
appears — 



after which return is made to the A minor 
opening section. 

Although this work is rarely played, one 
must imagine that it will be heard more in 
the future, since it presents so many features 
of interest, so much striking (if somewhat 
tricky) scoring ; while it does not suffer 
from that excess of over-development which 
sometimes mars Tchaikovski's best works. 
Although in the main somewhat gloomy, it 
is not tinged with that imduly pessimistic 
spirit with which Tchaikovski's music in 
many cases aboimds ; and as programme- 
music it is undoubtedly a piece of con- 
siderable interest, not unduly difficult. 
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CHAPTER VII 

OCCASIONAL ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Op. 15. Triumphal Overture on the Danish National Hymn. 
Op. 31. Slavonic March on National Themes. 
Op. 49. Overture, "The Year 1812." 

Coronation March. 

Solemn March. 

Military March, for military band. 

" Moscow," Choral and Orchestral Coronation Ode. 

Most of these works were written for special 
occasions, and like most occasional pieces, 
were written " to order," and therefore 
should not be judged very critically. The 
Triumphal Overture on the Danish National 
Hymn was composed for the visit of Princess 
Dagmar to Moscow in 1866. The theme 
written upon is this — 

64 



and from this is drawn the slow introduction 

and the main subject of the allegro, while 

the composer has selected a fresh subject 

for his second theme. 
98 
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The Slavonic March, Op. 31, was com- 
posed for a concert to provide funds for the 
wounded in the Servian and Turkish war of 
1876, and was written on national themes, 
thus achieving for itself tremendous success. 
Its Eastern character may be seen from a 
quotation of the opening melody, a fine 
long-drawn .theme in the method of a 
Funeral March, with a characteristic drum 
accompaniment — 
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The reiteration of its first phrase, with the 
characteristic interval of the augmented 
second, stamps this theme as to its origin. 
Much in the same style follows, a march- 
like touch being imparted by the accom- 
pan5dng chords in the brass, which develop 
later. The main theme soon recurs fortis- 
simo, and then gives way to a fresh one — 

66 



Passages lead from this to a broad imison 
subject in C major ; while later on in the 
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clarionets, against a drum and bass accom- 
paniment, comes yet another theme. A 
jubilant burst of triimiphant sound in the 
key of B fiat major brings the work (a fine 
specimen of its kind) to an end. 

The Overture Solenndle, '* The Year 1812," 
Op. 49, is not one of its composer's most 
beautiful creations, although so gorgeous 
and dazzling in colour as to tend to deceive 
the majority. Huneker calls it " impos- 
sible and noisy," and Tchaikovski himself 
was not particularly proud of it. When he 
visited Berlin during his tour of 1888, the 
president of the Philharmonic Society there 
insisted upon including it in the programme 
of the concert Tchaikovski was to conduct, 
much to the disgust of the latter, who would 
much have preferred his Romeo and Juliet 
Overture to have been played, and who 
wrote in his diary at the time : "I con- 
sidered, and still consider, my overture, 
1812, quite mediocre, having only a patriotic 
and local significance which made it un- 
suitable for any but Russian concert-rooms." 
Suitable or unsuitable, one must recognise 
the fact that the British public has taken 
this work to its breast, and there hugged it 
with a fond, if somewhat unreasonable, grip. 
Maybe that grip is slackening a little. 
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The work was written in 1880 on the 
suggestion of N. Rubinstein, for the con- 
secration of a new church at Moscow. The 
idea was to perform it in the open air, in 
the square before the church. The cannon 
that Handel is said to have sighed for was 
to be an integral part of the full score, and 
was to be fired by an electric current turned 
on by the pressure of a button at the con- 
ductor's desk. This atrocious condition has 
actually been fulfilled at a performance in 
England (at the Crystal Palace). 

The Russian hymn, " God preserve Thy 
people," is heard, after which there burst 
the sounds of the battle of Borodino, in 
which the Marsellaise is silenced by the 
Russian hymn, and the thunder of artillery. 
All this, together with a realistic peal of bells, 
makes for effect, not of the very best order. 
Indeed it is rather clap-trap, but the Marsel- 
laise, and the bells, and the noise generally 
captivate the pubUc, who, being told to fall 
down and worship, obediently do so. 

Here is the " modest " orchestra required 
for the work : piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, 
two clarionets, cor anglais, two bassoons, 
four horns, two comets, two trumpets, 
three trombones, tuba, drums, triangle, 
tambourine, military tambourine, big drum, 
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cymbak, cannon (!), belk, strings, and a 
military band, which we are told is ad 
libitum. 

The opening hymn theme is given to four 
cellos, in harmony, and two violas ; it is 
solemn and dignified in nature — 




On this is founded a lengthy introduction, 
which leads into a military fanfare for horns 
and wood-wind, after which the allegro 
begins, on a jerky subject, in E flat minor. 
We soon hear the first few notes of the 
Marsellaise in the horns, against rushing 
string and wind passages, developed at some 
length ; while the second subject, when it 
shows itself, is the most musical piece in 
the work, a genuine string melody — 



^^n^rrW^^^ 



in which, however, one fails to find anything 
particularly connected with the battle of 
Borodino. The development section concerns 
itself considerably with the French tune, 
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after which comes the recapitulation, quite 
regularly ; and in the coda the Marsellaise 
makes one last shrill bid for hearing in 
strident notes of trumpet and comet, on a 
pedal of phenomenal length. The military 
band soon turns up, and the Russian hymn 
triumphs over all, as it well may with such 
a body of sound to give it force. 

Of the three other marches composed for 
special occasions the Solemn March, pub- 
Ushed posthumously, is the finest. The 
Coronation March, written for the corona- 
tion of Emperor Alexander III. at Moscow, 
is sometimes confused with this, both 
bearing the title, " Marche Solennelle," and 
both being in the key of D, and, of course, in 
common time. The Coronation March is 
dignified and impressive, Tand, moreover, 
contains one of the themes on which the 
Slavonic March was constructed, the rather 
famihar unisonal theme there mentioned — 




The posthimious one has a fine stirring 
main-theme, of this order — 
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the whole work being constructed on this 
main idea. 

The Military March, written for military 
band, and dedicated to the 98th Infantry 
Regiment, is of quite small dimensions, and 
of no particular importance. Its trio is 
graceful and pleasing. 

For the coronation of the Emperor 
Alexander mentioned above, a Cantata for 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, entitled Moscow, 
was also written : it contains the following 
numbers : — 

No. I. Chorus ; No. II. Arioso (mezzo- 
soprano) ; No. III. Chorus ; No. IV. Mono- 
logue (baritone and chorus) ; No . V. Arioso 
(mezzo-soprano ) ; No. VI. Finale. Its 
numbers are published separately, some of 
them being arranged even as comet solos. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

When dealing with the combination of 
pianoforte with the orchestra (as in the 
pianoforte concertos), or with other instru- 
ments (as in the A minor trio), Tchaikovski 
seems to have regarded the instniment 
seriously, and to have written dignified 
music for it ; but in writing for it as a solo 
instrument, he has (with the exception of the 
Pianoforte Sonata described in the chapter 
on Chamber Music) only given it compara- 
tively unimportant work — ^graceful, pretty 
writing, effective in performance, but of a 
very slight nature. This is the character- 
istic of the very large majority of the many 
pieces that he poured forth at different 
times of his life. In fact, the pianoforte 
compositions are dotted over his works the 
whole way from Op. i to Op. 72, generally 
in sets of pieces, but few are of sufficient 
jrtance to warrant any detailed de- 
scnp^ 
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Almost all the early works of Tchaikovski 
were for pianoforte solo, and we begin 
therefore with Op. i, two pieces dedicated 
to Nicholas Rubinstein, entitled (a) Scherzo 
i la Russe, (b) Impromptu. 

Op. 2. Three Pieces, " Souvenir de Hap- 
saal " ; (a) Ruines d'un Chateau, (b) Scherzo, 
(c) Chant sans paroles. Of these the first 
is the best, with its weird suggestions of 
ghosts and haunted tombs ; while the third 
is* the tuneful and popular piece that has 
been transcribed for every possible instru- 
ment, and has been heard all over the 
world in various shapes and forms. 

Op. 4. Valse Caprice in D, is an effective 
and brilliant concert piece, of a showy 
nature, but with an expressive middle 
section in F minor. 

Op. 5. Romance in F minor, is one of the 
most popular of the early works, reprinted 
by Augener, Novello, and others, and thus 
easily available and widely known. It is 
the first of the pianoforte pieces to sound 
the " melancholy note " which later became 
so prevalent a feature. 

Op. 7. Valse Scherzo in A major, dedi- 
cated to Madame Davidoff , is another bright 
sparkling piece, ending curiously and in the 
minor key. 
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Op. 8a. a Capriccio in G flat, dedicated to 
Klindworth ; is difiicult. 

Of Op. 9 — ^Three Pieces : (a) Rfiverie, 
(b) Polka de Salon, (c) Mazurka — the third 
has been widely reprinted and played, and 
has a coquettish attractive grace. 

Op. 10 — ^Two Pieces : (a) Nocturne, 
(b) Humoreske. The treatment of reiterated 
alternate notes in the latter of the two 
pieces foreshadows a very similar idea in 
the much later Fifth Symphony. 

After a gap filled in by the creation of such 
greater works as the First and Second Sym- 
phonies, and the Danish Hymn Overture, 
the pianoforte music is resumed in the Six 
Pieces, Op. 19 — ^all of which are dedicated 
to various friends, and date from about 
1874. These pieces, which are not of any 
very special distinction, have the following 
titles : No. I. Reverie du soir (G minor) ; 
No. II. Scherzo Himioristique (D major) ; 
No. III. Feuillet d'album (D major) ; No. 
IV. Nocturne (C sharp minor) ; No. V, 
Capriccioso (B flat major) ; No. VI. Th^me 
original et variations (F major). 

Of more importance and dignity are the 
Six Pieces upon one theme, Op. 21, dedi- 
cated to Anton Rubinstein, and named 
respectively Prelude, Fugue, Impromptu, 
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Marche funfebre, Mazurka, and Scherzo. 
Here the composer has followed somewhat 
in the steps trodden by Schumann when the 
latter wrote his " Carnival " pieces on four 
notes ; and the " one theme " used in 
these pieces takes various forms, of which 
this is the first — 




The first three pieces of the set are com- 
paratively short, while the three last are of 
greater length. The intervals of the theme 
are kept to with a fair amount of faith- 
fulness, but the key varies ; and although 
ingenious in their construction and develop- 
ment, they are not a particularly attractive 
set, and pianists have been mostly content 
to neglect them. 

After this comes another long gap before 
we come to the Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 37, 
already described in the chapter upon 
Chamber Music, followed by The Seasons, 
a set of pieces numbered as Opus 37 bis. 
The twelve pieces comprised under this 
Opus number are those that are best known 
and most played of all Tchaikovski's pieces 
for the household instrument. Huneker 
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speaks rather disparagingly of them, giving 
them a brief and curt description, mostly 
confined to the Barcarolle, "hinting of 
Mendelssohn, and a stepfather to Moriz 
Moszkowski's barcarolle," Possibly he has 
not played or taught them much. When 
the extremely haphazard way in which 
they were written is taken into accoimt, 
we may indeed wonder that the music is 
as good as it is. The story goes that a 
Petersburg pubhsher commissioned Tchai- 
kovski to write a piece for the first of every 
month for publication in a magazine, and 
that Tchaikovski, fearful of forgetting the 
order, instructed his servant to remind him 
on the day on which the music had to be 
sent. This done he would go to his room, 
toss off a short piece and despatch it to 
the pubhsher. These conditions hardly 
made for concentration of thought or idea, 
but it accoimts for the general title of 
the series. The Seasons y or more correctly 
and properly. The Months. These pieces, 
first pubhshed without Opus nimiber, after- 
wards appeared collectively as Op. 376. 
All are not equally good, but No. ii is 
to my mind one of the most charming of 
all Tchaikovski's contributions to piano- 
forte Uterature. In addition to being 
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twelve of moderate difficulty which he dedi- 
cated to his brother Modeste. Of these the 
" Chanson triste " has become world-known, 
being turned into cello solo, and various 
other forms. The valse. No. 8, is also a 
favourite. Here is a list of the titles and 
keys of these pieces : — 

No. I. Etude (G). 
No. 2. Chanson triste (G minor). 
No. 3. Marche fimebre (C minor). 
No. 4. Mazurka (C major). 
No. 5. Mazurka (D major). 
No. 6. Chant sans paroles (A minor). 
No. 7. Au village (A minor). 
No. 8. Valse (A flat). 
No. 9. Valse (F sharp minor). 
No. 10. Danse Russe (A minor). 
No. II. Scherzo (D minor). 
No. 12. Reverie interrompue (A flat 
major). 

After this outburst of activity we find 
nothing more until Op. 51 — six pieces 
brilUantly written, but still somewhat un- 
comfortable to handle, and not of special 
merit. No less than three of them are 
valses, the " Natha Valse " being a parti- 
cularly ordinary specimen. 
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No. I. Valse de Salon (A flat). 

No. 2. Polka peu dansante (B minor). 

No. 3. Menuetto scherzoso (E flat). 

No. 4. Natha-Valse (A). 

No. 5. Romance (F). 

No. 6. Valse sentimentale (F minor). 

The Dumka is a form that was introduced 
into serious music by Dvofdk, with whose 
name it is dlw3,ys associated. Tchaikovski's 
Op. 59 has appropriated to itself this title, 
with a secondary heading, " Rustic Russian 
Scene." A Dumka is an elegy, and the 
elegiac note is here sounded, in this long 
and rather diffuse composition. It is a 
work of importance, and, although difficult, 
is more attractive than the majority of the 
pianoforte pieces. Indeed, it may be called 
the only solo, with the exception of the 
Sonata, Op. 37, wherein the pianoforte is 
written for as a serious instrument. Else- 
where Tchaikovski regards it as an ex- 
ponent of dance measures or trifles ; but 
the Dumka is a serious work, if perhaps 
somewhat ornate and elaborate in its con- 
struction. 

At the very end of Tchaikovski's career — 
in 1893, the year of his death — ^he wrote 
a set of eighteen pianoforte pieces which 
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appeared as Op. 72, of which none are as 
yet well known : — 

No. I. Impromptu (F minor). 

No. 2. Berceuse (A flat). This piece is 

almost throughout on a drone bass and 

double pedal, with incessant iteration of 

one phrase. 
No. 3. Tendres reproches (C sharp minor). 
No. 4. Danse caracteristique (D). 
No. 5. Meditation (D). 
No. 6. Mazurke pour danser (B flat). 
No. 7. Polacca de Concert (E flat). A 

piece of fearful difficulty, and a rather 

thankless one to play. 
No. 8. Dialogue (B). 
No. 9. Un poco di Schumann (D flat). 
No. 10. Scherzo-Fantasie (E flat minor). 

Of almost interminable proportions. 
No. II. Valse bluette (E flat). 
No. 12. L'Espiegle (E), pretty and tuneful. 
No. 13. Echo rustique (E flat). 
No. 14. Chant elegiaque (D flat). 
No. 15. Un poco di Chopin (C sharp minor). 
No. 16. Valse a cinq temps (D). 
No. 17. Passe lointain (E flat). 
No. 18. Scene dansante — Invitation au tre- 

pak (C). The imitations of Schumann's 

and Chopin's styles are clever. 
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Besides these there remain a few pieces 
without Opus numbers — an Impromptu 
Caprice dedicated to Madame Jurgenson, 
in G ; a " Momento lirico," in A flat ; yet 
another Impromptu in A flat, a Valse 
Scherzo in A, and an arrangement for the 
left hand of Weber's famous Rondo of the 
First Sonata, with a free right hand part. 

In taking Tchaikovski's pianoforte pieces 
in review generally, one cannot but regret 
two things — ^first, that the music should 
often have been so uncomfortably written 
as to be utterly unpianistic ; secondly, that 
their author should have so frequently 
allowed himself to write utterly empty, 
vapid stuff, without thought or considera- 
tion. His lack of early training, and his 
poor abilities as a pianist, account for the 
first, but one fears that a commercial feeling 
must sometimes have been the cause of 
the second. It is easy for a composer of 
reputation to dispose of pianoforte pieces, 
because the demand for them is great, and 
a publisher feels safe in accepting them. 
No doubt Tchaikovski often accepted com- 
missions for pianoforte music ; and when 
the time came to fulfil them, wrote down 
the first ideas that came to him ; conse- 
quently there is so much chaff among the 
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wheat that pianists and teachers tend to 
turn aside altogether from the music, to 
their undoubted loss. A sifting process is 
certainly necessary ; for while there is much 
that might well disappear, there yet remains 
a sohd nucleus of good matter for which use 
could be found. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE SONGS AND VOCAL DUETS 

As in the case of the pianoforte pieces, 
Tchaikovski constantly turned his thoughts 
into lyric shape, and his songs are many 
and varied. They appear as early as Op. 6 
and as late as Op. 73. All are not of equal 
worth, but they are more uniformly valu- 
able than are the pianoforte effusions. 

The terrible interpolations of " Woe is 
me," and so forth, into the original Russian 
text does not concern us so very much here 
in England, where the songs are almost 
always sung in English, French, or German 
■ — at any rate in some translated language, 
the text of such translations often vieing in 
badness with anything Tchaikovski could 
possibly have interpolated. There are, how- 
ever, some good existing translations, and 
the songs are increasingly sung amongst us 
to-day. 

The earUest set. Op. 6 (of six songs, words 
by Tolstoi, Heine, Goethe, and others), is a 
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very attractive one. All the songs are fine, 
especially the fourth and sixth ; the last- 
named, " Nur wer die Sehnsucht," being 
to my mind one of the most charming of 
all that Tchaikovski ever wrote. Its beauti- 
ful impassioned melody, soaring on to its 
climax, and dying down again to soft 
pulsating murmur of syncopated chord, lifts 
it high above many of its fellows. 

Another fine second set of six appeared 
as Op. i6. The first of these, a Cradle Song, 
founded on a Greek Nannarisma, has a soft 
dreamy charm of its own, and is a beautiful 
example of an unconventional lullaby. 
No. 2, " Attends " has a melodious middle 
section. No. 3 is impassioned and fiery ; 
while the beautiful No. 4, " O chante 
encore," although somewhat stereotyped in 
design, has a broad and simple melody. 
The last of the set is a modem Greek Song, 
founded on a " Dies Irae," on a persistent 
and ever-recurring theme of doleful char- 
acter — 




There is evidence throughout this song of 
clever and ingenious workmanship, com- 
bined with knowledge of effect. 
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The next set of six, Op. 25, is one of less 
interest, sometimes marred by the in- 
judicious pianoforte accompaniments and 
awkward intervak of melody. The first 
song, " Recoricihation," is good, although 
conceived in a turgid vein. In the setting 
of Goethe's words, the famous " Chanson de 
Mignon," Tchaikovski has challenged com- 
parison with other and perhaps more notable 
settings. The last of the set recalls Schubert 
in style and treatment. 

Op. 27, another collection of six songs, 
has a characteristically restless, but fine 
and well-written setting of Grekofi's " Le 
Nuage." Nos. 5 and 6 are both Mazurkas, 
a form Uttle used for vocal purposes, although 
common enough instrumentally. The use 
of this unusual rhythm gives considerable 
sprightUness to both these songs, the last 
one being a special favourite, with its bright 
joyous rhythm. 

In Op. 28, the "Coral Beads" (No. 2) 
takes away one's breath by its dramatic 
intensity. The words tell a sad story of 
the Cossack fighting, fired by love of a 
maiden, whose funeral procession meets 
him on his return, the dramatic climax 
and despairing grief being well depicted. 
No. 3, " Vision," is a lyric of sensuous 
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charm ; and No. 6, " The Dread Moment," 
poignantly sad and despairingly hopeless. 

A change of mood comes over the next 
set of songs, Op. 38, of which the first is 
the popular and much sung *' Don Juan's 
Serenade," a song of languid vigour — if 
such a contradiction of terms be allowed — 
reflecting the spirit, although not the energy 
of the Serenade of Boito's '* Mefistofele." It 
has a Spanish ring in its guitar-Uke chord 
accompaniment. No. 2, " Spring," is melo- 
dious. No. 3, " Pendant le bal," is an 
amorous valse. Surging passion springs up 
again in Tolstoi's " Si tu pouvais," while a 
deeper note is struck in " L'amour d'un 
mort." A light and popular Florentine song 
concludes this set. 

Hitherto we have had sets of six songs 
for a solo voice, but in Op. 46 Tchaikovski 
turned his direction towards the composi- 
tion of vocal duets, of which he left this 
collection of six. " Evening " is a long but 
beautiful number, followed by a Scottish 
Ballad, also long, but without so much 
beauty. The fourth one, " In the Garden," 
might equally well have been a solo, since 
the second voice has nothing of independent 
interest, and almost seems as though it were 
added as an after-thought. No. 5 is of 
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enormous length ; and No. 6, " Dawn," a 
tuneful melody on a characteristic accom- 
paniment. 

Op. 47 is a return to the solo voice, this 
time with a set of seven songs, the words of 
four of them being by Tolstoi. Here is 
much variety of mood, each song having 
a distinctive colouring. No. 4, " Schlaf 
Ein," is a piece of delicate and tender work- 
manship, rising to heights of passionate 
utterance. No. 6 is the often sung, " Tou- 
jours k toi," one of the most flowing and 
impetuous of love-songs, with surging arpeg- 
giando passages for the pianoforte — a joy 
both to singer and player. No. 7, with its 
alternation of even and uneven measures, 
is gloomy but t5T)ical. On the whole Op. 47 
is a very fine collection. 

Of considerably slighter texture are the 
Songs for Young People, sixteen in number, 
that appeared in 1883 as Op. 54. As in 
the case of the Children's Pianoforte Album, 
attractive titles have been found for each, 
the words of all being by P16chtcheeff. 
Simphcity of style is here apparent, and 
there are some Ught and charming httle 
sketches in this collection. No. 4, " My 
Garden," is one of the gems, but a couple 
of songs to the Spring run it close. These 
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songs are Tchaikovski in a rare and joyous 
mood — simple and trustful, with no doubts 
or forebodings. 

Op. 57, another set of six, takes us into 
less mirthful paths. The opening melodious 
" Dis moi ? " remmds one somewhat of 
timeful Schubert, but the mysterious gloomy 
" Autumn Meadows," with dull sorrow- 
laden chords, and its agitated companion 
song are far removed both in style and 
feeling from the iimocent child-songs. 

Op. 60 brings us a collection of twelve 
songs of varying styles. No. 2. *' Versch- 
wiegenheit," is freshly melodious and grate- 
ful to sing. No. 4, "The Nightingale," 
noticeable for its persistent repetition of a 
main idea. No. 5 is a bright valse song, 
simpler than most. The " Lebewohl," No. 8, 
is passionate and reminds one of the earlier 
Op. 6, No. 6. No. 10, "Die Lockung," 
suggests gipsy music, a specimen of which 
has already been given in No. 7, this later 
one, however, being more reminiscent of 
Dvorak's Gipsy Songs : it should be men- 
tioned that this set was dedicated to her 
Majesty the Tsaritsa. The next set (six 
songs). Op. 63, dedicated to the Grand 
Duke Constantine, is a group of songs 
particularly noticeable for the absence of 
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the gloom and depression that has marked 
so many sets. It appeared in 1887, the 
same year as the Mozartiana Suite, and 
Tchaikovski seems to have been touched 
with the same feeUngs of gladness and deh- 
cate good-humour that are so characteristic 
of the little Mozart movements. These 
songs do not rise to the same heights of 
passion as some of the previous ones, but 
they are more uniformly melodious and 
pleasing. 

Op. 65 is a set of six melodies to French 
words. The opening serenade is sparkhng 
and vivacious. A later Serenade (No. 3) 
suggests a NeapoUtan song at the opening, 
though it afterwards surges to higher flights. 
A charming little Rondel finishes off the 
series. 

Op. 73 brings us to the last of the songs, 
which finish as they began, with a set of 
six. There is gloom and to spare in some of 
these, the second one reminding one much 
of the Pathetic S3nnphony. No. 3 is a fine 
example of a flowing style, somewhat in 
the manner of " Toujours a toi," a manner 
which is repeated in No. 5, a song which 
suggests Gounod's " Judex." 

Besides songs with Opus numbers, there 
are five songs published separately and 
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uncoimectedly. Of these the brightest is to 
Heine's words, " Eyes so blue," the most 
tender and emotional, the pathetic and 
touching, "Schnell vergessen." These songs 
appear to have been written at different 
times, and although four out of the five 
bear date 1873, they do not seem to be 
part of any series or collection. 

For completeness one must place in this 
chapter the long and elaborate " Romeo 
and Juliet " duet for soprano and tenor, 
pubUshed posthumously, and scored for the 
orchestra by Taneiew. It has some rela- 
tionship to the overture of the same name, 
bringing in the famous divided string pas- 
sage, so prominent a feature of the former 
work. This theme, suitable enough for 
vioUns, seems to be misplaced when it 
appears in rapid tempo for the voices. The 
broad flowing melody in D flat which we 
quoted in describing the overture is, how- 
ever, used with telling effect, and leads 
to a great climax. Properly speaking it is 
a scene from an opera, rather than a vocal 
duet, the stage directions now and again 
introduced adding to the dramatic features 
that characterise it. 



CHAPTER X 

CONCERTOS AND SOLOS WITH ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENT 

Op. 23. First Pianoforte Concerto (B flat minor). 

Op. 26. Serenade for Violin and Orchestra (B flat minor). 

Op. 33. Variations on a Th^me Rococo, Violoncello and 

Orchestra. 
Op. 34. Valse Scherzo, Violin and Orchestra. 
Op. 35. Violin Concerto (D major). 
Op. 44. Second Pianoforte Concerto. 
0^.56. Concert-Fantasia: Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
Op. 62. Pezzo Capriccioso : Violoncello and Orchestra. 
Op. 7S. Third Pianoforte Concerto. 
■ Op. 79. Andante and Finale : Pianoforte and Orchestra. 

The first work on the above list has now 
passed into the reahn of favouritism, that 
mysterious bourn to which some composi- 
tions seem destined for reasons inexpHcable, 
seeing that their companions, works often 
cast in finer mould and with equal and some- 
times greater merit, are often carried to the 
other limit of extreme neglect. Every 
pianist now may be said to play the B flat 
minor Concerto, which is all the more 
strange seeing the struggle the work had 
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to gain the light at all. Its history, told 
by Kashkin, and repeated by Mrs. New- 
march and others, is well known — ^how it 
was conceived in the winter of 1874, laboured 
over (Tchaikovski being no pianist, and 
finding it difficult to adapt himself to the 
technicalities of the keyboard), and slaved 
at with the hope of pleasing that dear friend 
Nicholas Rubinstein, whom Tchaikovski so 
loved to honour, and whom, be it said, in 
general was a grateful recipient of 3uch 
favours, and moreover a kindly and helpful 
critic. On this occasion, however, piqued 
by having been asked for no advice as to 
the construction of the pianoforte passages 
(which, moreover, in the original edition 
appear to have justified his condemnation), 
this worthy gentleman turned up his nose, 
so to speak, at the work, and by his captious 
remarks so irritated the composer that he 
erased his original dedication, refused to 
amend a single passage, and dedicated it to 
Billow, who took it with him to America. 
The Musical Times of May 1904 gives an 
account of its first performance at Boston, 
U.S.A., on October 25, 1875, and of the 
delighted telegram which Biilow sent to 
Tchaikovski, who reluctantly (being at the 
time in a state of considerable impecuniosity) 
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spent all his odd cash in sending an answer. 
A new edition, in which Tchaiko vski- h%d so 
far forgiven N. Rubinstein as to modify 
the awkward and unsuitable passages of 
the original form, appeared in 1889, and is 
now the one always used. 

It is by no means in regular Concerto 
form. The three movements have added to 
them by way of prefix an Introduction so 
long as to claim the title of movement for 
itself ; and this majestic and dignified pre- 
face (in the key of D flat, by the way, and 
not in the key of the Concerto) contains an 
ear-haunting and beautiful melody for 
strings which is just one of those warm and 
soulful themes which Tchaikovski knew so 
well how to write. It begins as follows — 



fe-ph^nffn^ 



This theme the pianoforte accompanies in 
full sounding chords, which shortly develop 
into one of the numerous cadenzas with 
which the work bristles, Tchaikovski having 
been by no means shy of giving his pianist 
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plenty of opportunity for the display of his 
powQTS.. After a while we reach the first 
movement proper, in B flat minor, in which 
we find a light fanciful first subject, with the 
pianoforte playing a weird little figure of 
broken triplets which has almost the light- 
ness and crispness of a scherzo. The second 
subject has no particular significance, but 
it leads to a haunting theme of which much 
use is made — 




and which is constantly appearing in the 
development and recapitulation that follow. 
It is a long movement, and with much 
material, but very interesting, especially 
after a third or fourth hearing. 

The Slow Movement and Scherzo are in a 
manner combined in one, the second move- 
ment of this work presenting us with a slow 
section in which the opening flute solo on 
a pleasing languid theme is the chief feature ; 
while a episode in much more rapid tempo 
gives us a broad pleasing cello melody, with 
the lilt and swing of a valse. These flowing 
string subjects are quite a feature of this 
work. We get yet another in the Rondo 
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that follows, not as opening subject — ^that 
is given to a kind of mazurka theme, enun- 
ciated by the pianoforte alone, of a sprightly 
and energetic character — but as second 
subject, where we find this well-marked 
melody — 




It is repeated many times, and, moreover, 
affords an imposing conclusion to the work, 
occurring in the coda in the tonic major 
key, with all the pomp of the orchestra 
behind it. 

The Violin Serenade, Op. 26, as a solo 
is somewhat overshadowed by the more 
popular Concerto, written a little later on. 
It is a beautiful little work, in one move- 
ment, in B flat minor, with a middle section 
of great charm in the key of G flat. In 
this section Tchaikovski rambles delight- 
fully, and brings in one thoroughly typical 
melody in E major. Here is the first theme 
and the subsidiary one just mentioned — 
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A very attractive work, and one often 
heard in our concert rooms, is the set of 
Variations for Violoncello and Orchestra, 
Op. 33, described as being on a " th^me 
rococo." This term Rococo, together with 
its companions Zopf and Baroque, refers to 
manner, and is a term borrowed from archi- 
tecture, where it refers to a highly orna- 
mental period, denoting a certain impress 
derived from the study of a school of 
thought foreign to that of the artist's own 
natural groove. One would therefore not 
expect the theme of this set of variations, 
although original, to be in Tchaikovski's 
own distinctive style, nor is it really so, 
exhibiting rather a dainty Mozartean grace 
and simplicity together with a certain 
rhythmic charm — 



, Vcello. 




This, preluded by a short introduction, 
is subjected to seven clever and interesting 
variations, interspersed with numerous and 
lengthy cadenzas for the solo instrument, 
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and separated by a graceful and modem 
sounding orchestral interlude. The third 
variation, where key and time are changed, 
gives us a beautiful melody, richly and 
fancifully accompanied, and is perhaps the 
best of the whole set. Another slow one 
in the minor precedes the final variation 
and coda, which is of a very sparkling and 
briUiant nature. 

The Valse Scherzo for vioUn and orchestra. 
Op. 34, is written for a small band, with no 
brass (except a pair of horns) or drums ; 
and is of a Ught and impretentious char- 
acter. Written in the key of C major, it 
commences for the solo instrument with a 
theme of quite an ordinary ball-room 
nature — 




And this hght vein is carried throughout, 
frequent return being made to the principal 
theme. A contrasted section in the key of 
A flat comes midway ; but the method of 
treatment does not vary, the whole work 
being of a kind very easy to grasp, and 
not one of the more serious of its com- 
poser's children. 
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The Violin Concerto, Op. 35, on the 
other hand, is a much more serious work, 
and one which we may hear very frequently 
in our concert rooms. It had at the first a 
very chequered career, which Tchaikovski 
himself very fully relates in his Diary of 
My Tour in 1888, chapter iv. He de- 
scribes how it was written in 1877, and 
dedicated to Auer (as his Op. 26 had pre- 
viously been). Auer, however, would have 
none of it, speaking of its vioUn part as 
Rubinstein had spoken of the solo part of 
the Pianoforte Concerto, as teeming with 
impossible difficulties. It was therefore put 
aside, being thus remorselessly criticised, 
and Tchaikovski thought it still-bom. Great 
was his deUght, therefore, in finding that 
it had been taken up by Brodsky, who 
played it everywhere, although it every- 
where met with the same torrent of abuse. 
Brodsky persevered, however, and his ex- 
ample was followed by Halir and others, 
imtil at the present day it may be found 
in the repertoire of many a vioUnist. In 
London we hear it frequently enough, its 
difficulties being attacked by even the 
wonderful Uttle Franz Vecsey. 

Like its greater companions by Beethoven 
and Brahms, it stands in the key of D major, 
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and is opened by a broad dignified theme 
cast in classic shape — 



Allegro moderato, 




The classic mould is, indeed, apparent all 
through this movement. Tchaikovski ap- 
pears to us having diligently studied the 
Beethoven model, and there is not much 
that recalls to us his own individual traits ; 
a purer, less emotional, and more exalted 
style prevails to the great betterment of 
the Concerto. The second theme, plainly 
and definitely enunciated with a simplicity 
almost Mozartean, runs as follows — 




&c. 



On these two themes, and in regular shape, 
the movement is built. That the solo part 
is diflftcult may be taken as an axiom. 
Rapid nms and difficult quick moving 
chords abound ; the cadenza, however, is 
short and was written by the composer. 
The orchestra is lightly and sparingly used 
throughout. The middle movement, a 
Canzonetta, is quite brief, and based on a 
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melodious theme in G minor for the solo 
vioUn of a straightforward and simple char- 
acter. It is tuneful, although sad in tone, 
but its position is only that of an inter- 
mezzo separating the first movement from 
the finale, a bright and vivacious move- 
ment, which, after a short introduction and 
cadenza, enunciates a subject much allied 
to the " Danse Trepak " of the Casse- 
Noisette Suite. In fact, so much are these 
themes alike that one must assume this 
theme to have been derived from the same 
kind of dance measure — 




After some development of this festive 
theme, a second one in A, still suggesting 
national dance form, occurs — 



^ .U?L4J ^i 



82 



Out of material as tuneful and genial as 
these extracts, a bright, attractive move- 
ment is constructed. 

Perhaps some day it will strike our 
pianists that Tchaikovski wrote more than 
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one Pianoforte Concerto, and that, besides 
the much-played B flat minor, there exists 
another effective work, the one in G major, 
Op. 44. Why this work receives so little 
attention it is hard to say. Its themes are 
melodious, its workmanship good, and its 
solo part brilliant and showy enough to 
suit the most extravagant of players ; while 
at the same time, although hard, it has no 
unconquerable difficulties for the soloist. 
This is another of the works dedicated to 
N. Rubinstein, and appeared about 1880. 
Its first movement has two straightforward 
themes, the first in G, the second in E flat — 




the second of which is the more interesting 
on account of some effective imitations, 
while both are well worked, and have their 
resources well developed. There are several 
brilliant cadenzas, one of enormous dimen- 
sions preceding the recapitulatory section. 

The andante is curious in being written 
with solo parts for a viohn and a cello as 
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well as for the pianoforte ; consequently 
the pianist makes no appearance until the 
sixty-sixth bar, and then with no fresh 
material, but with a theme that has been 
previously announced by the vioUn — 




The movement has for a middle section an 
impassioned series of melodies in B minor, 
leading to cadenzas for each of its three 
solo instruments (this might have been a 
movement from a triple Concerto) ; after 
which the previous matter is recapitulated 
and an interesting coda constructed of 
entirely fresh matter, with a subject recog- 
nisable by its dotted notes. 

The fiiaale consists of a bright theme, 
worked with tremendous swing and vigour, 
the whole being carried through at great 
pace, while the method of construction is so 
•orthodox in its development that no de- 
tailed explanation is called for. Possessing 
none of the structural pecuUarities of the 
first Concerto, it far exceeds it in bright- 
ness and general spirit. 

Another seldom heard work for piano- 
forte and orchestra is the Fantasia de 
Concert, Op. 56. Its first movement. 
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" Quasi Rondo," has a part for a set of 
bells, and may be played as a complete 
work in itself, to provide for which its 
composer has provided it with a separate 
ending. Its main theme, although in slower 
tempo, is very similar in style to the final 
extended variation of the A minor trio. 
Half-way through is an enormous inter- 
mezzo or cadenza for pianoforte alone, 
occupying nine pages of the score. The 
second and final movement is headed " Con- 
trastes " which sufficiently gives its char- 
acter. Although based on a few main 
themes, it is a series of short pictures, some 
in quick, others in slow time. 

The Pezzo Capriccioso for cello and 
orchestra. Op. 62, is a short work, by no 
means unlike the Rococo Variations, 
having a very similar theme with similar 
method of treatment. It has compara- 
tively little, however, in the way of ex- 
tended variation, and is of sUght character. 
Its theme runs thus — 
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Yet another Pianoforte Concerto is the 
one in E flat, Op. 75, dedicated to Louis 
Diemer, and published as the first of the 
posthumous works. If ever intended to 
be pubUshed in this form it is unusual, 
consisting of but one long and extended 
movement. Neither its first theme, nor 
its second (in G), are very interesting, 

One of the last works on which Tchai- 
kovski was engaged was the Andante and 
Finale for pianoforte and orchestra, since 
pubhshed as Op. 79, and left by him in the 
form of a Concerto with accompaniment 
for a second pianoforte ; it has also been 
scored for orchestra on the lines of Tchai- 
kovski's own methods by Taneiew. More 
interesting than the Concerto last mentioned, 
the Andante has pleasing expressive themes, 
the middle section in G flat being specially 
so. The Finale is of an extended nature, 
with themes of a martial character. The 
two works last described may possibly 
have been written to form one Concerto, 
seeing that their keys would agree to this ; 
and that between them they make up the 
requisite number of movements to con- 
stitute the ordinary form. If so played, 
however, the work would be of undue 
length. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE OPERAS 

Op. 3. The Voievoda. 

Undine. 

The Oprichnik. 
Op. 14. Vakoula the Smith (also known as " Cherevichek," 
**The Little Shoes," and " Le Caprice d'Oxane.") 
Op. 24. Eugene Oniegin. 

Jeanne d* Arc (also known as "The Maid of Orleans.") 

Mazeppa. 

Charodeika, or " The Enchantress." 
Op. 68. Pique-Dame, or " The Queen of Spades." 
Op. 69. lolanthe. 

Of the ten operas which were composed 
by Tchaikovski, for all practical purposes 
there are but eight ; for the music of the 
Voievoda was incorporated with later 
works, or destroyed, and that to Undine 
was wholly destroyed. Of these eight, 
two — Eugene Oniegin and Pique-Dame — are 
well known, two others The Oprichnik and 
Mazeppa still hold the boards in Russia, 
while the others are little known and seldom 
performed. 

This is not a great list of successes — a 
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small one if one considers how magneti- 
cally Tchaikovski was drawn to opera all 
his Ufe long. From his earhest days, when 
he fell victim to the airs from Don Giovanni 
played on a Russian orchestrion, to the 
year of his death when he wrote lolanthe, 
he was under the spell and fascination of 
the stage. The reasons for his comparative 
failure in this direction are fully gone into 
by Mrs. Newmarch in her paper on "The 
Development of National Opera in Russia," 
read before the Musical Association on 
February 9, 1904, and published in their 
volume of proceedings for that year. 
Tchaikovski's own individuality, prominent 
always in his music, was far too much so 
in his operas for the successful delineation 
of some of the many and varied psycho- 
logical studies afforded by the various 
characters of the libretti. In those cases 
where the dramatis personca appealed only 
sUghtly to his own particular and individual 
temperament, his music is often unconvinc- 
ing and unequal, and has failed to rise to 
the needful dramatic force and intensity 
required for successful dehneation. 

The Voievoda was written in 1868, 
shortly after he left the Petersburg Con- 
servatoire, to a libretto by Ostrovsky. It 
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was a copy of Italian opera, and although 
successfully produced at Moscow on January 
30, 1869, when it had a run of ten nights 
during the season, the music was drafted 
by its author into the later opera. The 
Oprichnik, such of it not used for this pur- 
pose being destroyed, with the exception of 
an Overture, an Entr'acte, and an Air de 
Ballet, which still remain. A far worse 
fate befell the opera Undine, completed 
in 1869. It was sent to Petersburg, re- 
jected by the authorities there, and the 
score was then mislaid. Years afterwards 
it was sent back to Tchaikovski, who 
promptly put it in the fire, using only one 
of the airs for the Snow Maiden music. 

A work of greater moment is The Oprich- 
nik, written in 1870-1872 on a tragic sub- 
ject offering much scope for dramatic treat- 
ment. A poor but noble youth, Andrew 
Morozof, falls in love with Natalia, the 
daughter of a prince. In despair of ever 
finding himself in a position to marry her, 
he joins the band of Oprichniks, dissolute 
and wild nobles of the Court of Ivan the 
Terrible, vowed to crime and to celibacy. 
The latter vow Andrew takes, but breaks 
it to marry Natalia against her father's 
wishes. The leader of the Oprichniks, Viaz« 
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minsky, plots against Andrew, and on the 
mom of his wedding day brings a message 
from Ivan that he desires the bride for 
his own pleasure. Andrew protests, but 
the bride is led off, and Andrew himself 
is executed by the Oprichniks for desertion 
from their ranks, his mother, having arrived 
for the wedding, being in time only for the 
last ghastly scene of the tragedy. 

To a composer of Tchaikovski's tempera- 
ment, plenty of opportimity was afforded 
by this story of pouring forth highly 
effective music ; and the work is rich in 
melody, with some finely conceived dra- 
matic moments. But its author had not 
yet freed himself from the influences of his 
Italian model ; and while he in places 
employed really good and national musical 
material, there are still many others where 
the Italian method has been adhered to, to 
the detriment of the general effect of the 
whole. Much of The Voievoda music was 
used up in this work, and the result is a 
patchiness of style which prevents it from 
being looked upon as one of Tchaikovski's 
best operas ; although its tragic and dra- 
matic intensity, and its wealth of melody, 
still enable it to hold the stage. 

Vakoula the Smithy an opera known by so 
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many titles, and of which more than one 
version exists, gained a first place in an 
opera competition inaugurated by the 
Grand Duchess Helena and the Imperial 
Musical Society, both first and second 
prizes being awarded to it. Its style, still 
further removed from conventional Italian 
forms, and approaching more towards 
nationalism, places it in a position midway 
between his earUer and later attempts, and 
shows decided advance. 

The widely known Eugene Oniegin has 
had the unusual honour (bearing in mind 
our insular pecuUarities) of a production in 
London, where it was produced in 1892 
under Henry J. Wood. The Ubretto was 
constructed upon a story in verse of the 
same title by Pushkin, a " Novel in Verse," 
as it has been called — a well-known 
piece of writing, and a popular subject for 
treatment ; and although its adaptation for 
stage purposes was a difficult matter, the 
subject was one which appealed to Russian 
mind and character, and partly accounts 
for the comparatively greater success of 
this opera to others written by Tchaikovski. 

Oniegin, a blase young man on a visit to 
a friend Lensky, is taken by him to the 
house of his beloved, Olga Lerin. The 
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latter has a sister, Titiana, who falls 
violently in love with Oniegin, and in the 
first flush of her inexperienced new feelings, 
writes a letter to tell him of her love for 
him. He, however, has no taste for such 
simple-minded and undesired affection, and 
woos from a mere spirit of devildom the 
wayward Olga, the affianced bride of his 
friend Lensky. Lensky, goaded by jealous 
rage, at last provokes Oniegin to a duel, 
in which he is killed. Years elapse, and 
Oniegin, at a social function, suddenly meets 
with Titiana, now the wife of a Prince, no 
longer the shy love-sick girl of the old days, 
but a charming and capable woman. He 
regrets the love he formerly spumed, and 
unscrupulous as ever, seeks her and ad- 
dresses her with passionate utterance. Her 
love has never changed for him, but her 
sense of honour and duty triumphs ; and 
she remains faithful to her marriage vows, 
breaking away from him when her love had 
almost conquered her, and leaving Oniegin 
to himself. 

No one, apparently, was more surprised 
at the success of Eugene Oniegin than was 
Tchaikovski himself, who was so diffident 
about the subject as one suitable for opera, 
and doubtful as to effective dramatic treat- 
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ment as only to be persuaded to go on with 
it on condition that it should not be pro- 
duced at any proper Opera House, but only 
by the students of the Moscow Conser- 
vatoire. He did not reckon it among his 
best works, nor did popular opinion in 
Russia immediately rise to an appreciation 
of the merits of the music ; but the charm 
of many of the songs, quite detachable from 
their surroundings, and other numbers is 
considerable, and the music throughout is 
quite typical of its composer. 

Jeanne d'Arc was written in 1879-1880, 
on the well-known subject of the Maid of 
Orleans, which had for long attracted Tchai- 
kovski ; although he threw himself with 
ardour into the composition, and was de- 
hghted with his subject, the opera had little 
success, and now seems hkely to be among 
the limbo of the forgotten. There was 
httle or no opportunity for nationahsm in 
the music, and N. Rubinstein apparently 
considered it only in the hght of an un- 
successful attempt to write on popular 
lines. 

Mazeppa, written in 1882-1883, on a 
libretto again derived from Pushkin, is a 
tragic work of many scenes and much 
gloom, produced simultaneously at Peters- 
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burg and Moscow, containing much fine 
music, and still holding its place on the 
stage. Like Eugene Oniegin the poem 
" Poltava," which supplies the story, was 
well known and popular, and the effective 
prison scene of the second Act is specially 
fine. The story tells of the filching away by 
Mazeppa, the soldier, of the love of Maria 
from her Cossack sweetheart, Andrew; of 
the interference of Maria's father, Kochon- 
berg, of the capture and incarceration of the 
latter by Mazeppa, and of his subsequent 
execution. Maria returns to her home, but 
she has lost her reason. Her sorrows so 
work upon Andrew, her former lover, that 
he attacks Mazeppa, but is wounded and 
dies in the mad girl's arms, she crooning 
him to his eternal sleep with an unconscious 
lullaby. 

For a few years Tchaikovski wrote no 
more operas, The Enchantress not being 
produced until 1887. It had little or no 
success, and was soon followed by the much 
more attractive and popular Queen of Spades, 
produced in 1889, on a hbretto by Tchai- 
kovski's brother Modeste, again on a 
Pushkin poem. Here is the story : 

A poor officer, Herman, who is moreover 
an inveterate gambler, falls in love with 
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Lisa, whose grandmother, possessed of a 
reputation for successful but not over- 
scrupulous gambling, has earned for herself 
the title of " Pique-Dame." Lisa, although 
loving Herman, who is poor, is affianced to 
a wealthy Prince, and Herman seeks by 
gambUng to win money enough for Lisa to 
marry him. The old lady is supposed to be 
possessed of some supernatural power of 
designating winning cards, and to cajole 
this secret from her, Herman hides in her 
room at night. He so frightens heir, how- 
ever, that she expires, and it is her ghost 
that shows him what cards to play. On 
the night of her funeral he meets the Prince 
in play, and of the three cards shown him 
by the ghost wins largely on the two first — 
on the third card he stakes all, only to 
find it to be the Queen of Spades and not 
the winning card. Taunted by a vision of 
the departed old lady he kills himself. 

This work perhaps sums up aU Tchai- 
kovski's previous efforts in this direction — 
containing as it does remarkably effective 
dramatic writing, melodious and distinctly 
lyrical and pleasing melodies, and much 
pathos. In Russia it is second only in 
popular esteem to Eugene Oniegin, 

The last short work of this Idnd, lolanthe, 
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is in one act only, and was not produced 
until after Tchaikovski's death. It is of 
comparative unimportance in the list, the 
music often suggesting, we are told, the 
emotionalism of the Pathetic Symphony. 



CHAPTER XII 

BALLETS AND INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
TO PLAYS 

Op. 12. " The Snow-Maiden " (Incidental Music and 

Choruses). 
Op. 20. " The Swan Lake (Ballet). 
Op. 66. "The Sleeping Beauty " (Ballet). 
Op. 67 A. ** Hamlet" (Incidental Music). 
Op. 71. " Casse-Noisette " (Ballet). 

Besides the operas there are some charm- 
ing ballets, and the incidental music to a 
few plays. Save in the case of the inci- 
dental music to Hamlet, we here have 
Tchaikovski at his lightest and brightest, 
but not necessarily his best ; for when he put 
on the garment of mirthfulness he tended 
to descend into the ordinary, if not the 
trivial. Yet Tchaikovski revelling amongst 
fairies is an attractive sight, and the bright 
melodious ballet numbers, represented in 
England almost entirely by the suite drawn 
from the Casse-Noisette ballet, contain some 
sparkling and vivacious music. 

The Snow-Queen was an early work, 
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written in 1873, in the short space of three 
weeks. Its subject was the legend of 
Springtide, with libretto by Ostrovsky, who 
collaborated with Tchaikovski in some of the 
operas, but there was little or no dramatic 
interest in the story, and it was not very 
successful. It contains nineteen nimibers, 
comprising songs, melodrama, choruses, 
marches, and dances. Berezovsky speaks 
of the music as showing its composer under 
the influence of Schumann. 

The Swan Lake, the first ballet, contains 
an enormous quantity of music, the piano- 
forte score alone running into 164 pages, 
its composition being one of Tchaikovski's 
cherished ambitions. He was commis- 
sioned to write it for the Grand Theatre 
at Moscow, receiving £100 for the task. 
It was successfully produced, although, as 
time went on, other people's music was 
often interpolated, and much of the origi- 
nal cut out. The subject, a mythical and 
fantastic one, suited its composer exactly. 
It is in four acts, and contains thirty 
numbers, and is a great advance upon the 
music of The Snow Queen, being altogether 
of greater dignity and importance. Some 
of the numbers are very ordinary dance 
tunes, while some exhibit characteristics of 
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the greater Tchaikovsky, as we now know 
him ; whereas the large majority of the 
movements are valses or polonaises, there 
is an imposing and effective finale. 

No more ballets were written until 1889, 
when The Sleeping Beauty, a ballet in a 
prologue and three acts, containing twenty- 
nine numbers appeared. A stately march 
which rings up the curtain gives us an 
imposing commencement, while another 
effective number near the opening is the 
descriptive little piece of music played as 
each of the six fairies in turn presents her 
gift. 

This work, too long for detailed analysis, 
runs to over two hundred pages of piano- 
forte score, and gives evidence of wonderful 
versatihty and freshness of idea. 

The Casse-Noisette ballet contains much 
music besides that which we hear in the 
popular orchestral suite drawn from it. 
Originally consisting of fifteen numbers, 
some quite lengthy, depicting various light 
and dainty fairy scenes, the gems have* 
certainly been picked out by their composer 
for the suite form. In the original the 
dances which we know by the names of 
" Arabian," " Chinese," &c., are merely 
christened " Coffee," " Tea," and so on. 
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It is a pity that the music of some of the 
other ballets and stage plays has not been 
preserved for us in the same way as this, 
since in their original form they stand little 
chance of a hearing. 

The Hamlet music consists of the Fantasie- 
Overture, Op. 67, condensed and simplified, 
some melodramas, fanfares, and entr'actes, 
one of the latter being derived from The 
Swan Lake. There are seventeen nimibers 
in all, including some funeral marches and 
scenes for Ophelia, and the Gravedigger's 
Song in couplets — an effective number. 
Like so much of Tchaikovski's music, its 
occasional nature and somewhat haphazard 
method of composition hardly allows it to 
enter the category of the highest class of 
work. 



CHAPTER XIII 

MISCELLANEOUS SMALL WORKS 

Op. 41. Liturgy of S. John of Chrysostom. 

Op. 42. Three Violin and Pianoforte Pieces. 

Op. 52. Russian Vesper Service. 

Chorus, ** Horn mage k Rubinstein." 

Trio and Chorus, "Nature and Love." 

Chorus, "The Nightingale." 

Chorus for Male Voices. 

Vocal Quartet, "Night," from Mozart. 

Nine Church Choruses. 

Chorus, "Hymn to SS. Cyril and Methodius." 

Text Book on Harmony. 

TcHAiKOVSKi's contributions to vocal music, 
apart from his songs, are curiously unim- 
portant. He was prima facie an instru- 
mental writer, and although of course there 
was naturally much concerted music in his 
operas, the combination of chorus and 
orchestra appears in no way to have ap- 
pealed to him. Moscow was a choral ode 
written for a special occasion, and beyond 
that we find only a few pieces of Russian 
church music, and a few stray anthems — 

truly a not very imposing catalogue ; nor 
^53 
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is their importance at all considerable, at 
any rate to us in England. 

Before touching upon these choral com- 
positions, we must glance first at the set of 
Three Violin and Pianoforte Pieces, Op. 42. 
There is curiously little of this class of 
work (ix. small instrumental pieces) apart 
from the nimierous trifles for pianoforte 
solo, and this little set of pieces, enigmati- 
cally dedicated to " B." and inscribed 
** Souvenir d'un lieu cher," is the only one 
of its class. I do not know what cherished 
spot may be referred to, but the pieces date 
from 1879, soon after a return from an 
extended tour of foreign travel. The three 
pieces are named Meditation, a long diffusive 
piece in D minor ; a Scherzo in C minor, 
with a very ordinary, one might almost say 
commonplace middle section, and a Melodie 
in E flat, the shortest, and perhaps the best 
of the set. 

The Russian Mass for Four Voices, Op. 41, 
otherwise known as the Liturgy of S. John 
of Chrysostom, is written for chorus through- 
out, and consists of fifteen numbers, of 
which the *'Hymne cherubique" (Gloria) 
appears to be the most interesting. 

A Second Russian Mass, Op. 52, called 
** First Vespers," described as "Essais d'har- 
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monisation des cantiques religeuses," is also 
for a choir of four voices, and is in seventeen 
numbers. Naturally the melodies of the 
Greek Church form the basis of its con- 
struction ; these free melodies rather defy 
treatment of this sort. The time signatures 
of the first eight bars are f, |, (2 bars) C, 
(3 bars) f , (i bar) C, and so through many 
of the numbers, while in places the attempt 
to divide into bars is given up altogether. 

The posthumous Nature and Love, written 
for female voices (two sopranos and a con- 
tralto soli and chorus), stands in the key 
of G fiat, f time, and runs a melodious 
course. More, in places it may be described 
as " timey." One can perhaps hardly claim 
for it any special distinction. It savours 
too much of the Young Ladies' Boarding 
School Cantata — quite proper, correct, 
pleasing, and featureless. 

The other vocal works are mostly occa- 
sional pieces, such as the Hommage d Rubin- 
stein (Anton) and the chorus written for the 
University students at Moscow, while an- 
other was written for the opera chorus 
at Petersburg. More interesting is the 
Hymn to Saints Cyril and Methodius, 
written on a national Slavonic melody, 
quite short but melodious and effective. 
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There are, in addition, nine anthems or 
church choruses, written much in the style 
of his first Mass, and having more or less 
interesting features. 

Further proof of Tchaikovski's devotion 
to Mozart is shown by his arrangement of 
a part of the F minor pianoforte fantasia 
as a Vocal Quartet, with the title Night, 
on the theme which so vividly recalls the 
one employed by Beethoven in the finale of 
his Eroica Symphony, I cannot pretend to 
any very considerable admiration for Tchai- 
kovski's arrangement. 

The Guide to the Practical Study of Har- 
mony runs on very ordinary lines, although 
there is a chapter entitled in the translation 
" Free Voice-Leading " which is rather out 
of the common, in which we get such sen- 
tences as this : " The two outer voices, 
soprano and bass, are of a very mobile 
nature ; they might be likened to a curved 
line rising and falling in waves." The 
definition of " Free Voice-Leading " is given 
as progression, " of such a nature as to 
bring about not only an alternate recurrence 
of the two normal positions, but also acci- 
dental, uns5mimetrical positions of the in- 
tervals." There is a long chapter on the 
harmonising of melodies, and another on 
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modulation ; this versatile writer also adds 
some hints on counterpoint. It is rather 
amusing to find some examples given of 
awkwardly written passages for the piano- 
forte, for no one could have written more 
uncomfortably than Tchaikovski himself. 
It is a case of the pot abusing the kettle. 
The work is available in English, a transla- 
tion being published by Jurgenson. 



A COMPLETE LIST OF THE WORKS 
OF TCHAIKOVSKI 

This list is compiled from the excellent 
thematic catalogue published by P. Jurgen- 
son, of Moscow, which gives not only the 
complete title of each work, but the opening 
bars of each movement, and in the case of 
operas and other long works, the commence- 
ment of each important number. In the 
sets of pianoforte pieces and songs also the 
initial bars of each are given, a very com- 
plete list for purposes of reference being 
thus provided. Additional information is 
given in the form of dates of first pubUca- 
tion, and also the various arrangements of 
the works as pianoforte duets, &c. 

The numbers after each item indicate the 
pages of the book on which reference is 
made, or descriptions given, of the music. 
This chapter, therefore, takes the place of 
an index. 

IS8 
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Op. I. Two Pianoforte Pieces (p. 106). 

2. Three Pianoforte Pieces (p. 106). 

3. Fragments of Opera " The Voievoda " 

(p. 140). 

4. Valse Caprice for Pianoforte (p. 106). 

5. Romance for Pianoforte (p. 106). 

6. Six Songs (p. 117). 

7. Valse Scherzo for Pianoforte (p. 106). 

8. Capriccio for Pianoforte (p. 107). 

9. Three Pianoforte Pieces (p. 107). 

10. Two Pianoforte Pieces (p. 107). 

11. First String Quartet (p. 33). 

12. " The Snow-Maiden " (p. 149). 

1 3. First Symphony (p. i ). 

14. Opera " Vakoula " (p. 142). 

15. Overture on the Danish Hymn (p. 98) 

16. Six Songs (p. 118). 

17. Second Symphony (p. 5). 

18. " The Tempest " (p. 82). 

19. Six Pianoforte Pieces (p. 107). 

20. " The Swan Lake " (Ballet) (p. 150). 

21. Six Pianoforte Pieces (p. 107). 

22. Second String Quartet (p. 35). 

23. First Pianoforte Concerto (p. 125). 

24. Opera " Eugene Oniegin " (p. 143). 

25. Six Songs (p. 119). 

26. Violin Serenade (p. 129), 

27. Six Songs (p. 119). 

28. Six Songs (p. 119). 

29. Third Symphony (p. 9). 

30. Third String Quartet (p. 37). 

31. Slavonic March (p. 99). 

32. " Francesca da Rimini " (p. 84). 
SS» Cello Variations (p. 130). 

34. Valse Scherzo for Violin (p. 1 31). 
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Op. 35. Violin Concerto (p. 132). 
36. Fourth Symphony (p. 15). 
2^7. Pianoforte Sonata (p. 44). 
37A.Twelve Pianoforte Pieces, " The Months " 
(p. 108). 

38. Six Songs (p. 120). 

39. Twenty-four Pianoforte Pieces, easy 

(p. III). 

40. Twelve Pianoforte Pieces (p. 1 1 1 ). 

41. Liturgy (p. 154). 

42. Three VioUn Pieces (p. 1 54). 

43. First Orchestral Suite (p. 62). 

44. Second Pianoforte Concerto (p. 135). 

45. Capriccio Italien (p. 86). 

46. Six Vocal Duets (p. 120). 

47. Seven Songs (p. 121). 

48. Serenade for Strings (p. 65). 

49. "The Year 1812 " (p. 100). 

50. Pianoforte Trio (p. 47). 

51. Six. Pianoforte Pieces (p. 112). 

52. Russian Service (p. 154). 

53. Second Orchestral Suite (p. 67). 

54. Sixteen Songs for the Young (p. 121). 

55. Third Orchestral Suite (p. 69). 

56. Fantasia for Pianoforte and Orchestra 

(p. 136). 

57. Six Songs (p. 122). 

58. " Manfred " (p. 74). n 

59. Dumka for Pianoforte (p. 113). 

60. Twelve Songs (p. 122). 

61. Fourth Orchestral Suite (p. 76). 

62. Caprice for Cello and Orchestra (p. 137). 

63. Six Songs (p. 122). 

64. Fifth Symphony (p. 21). 

65. Six Songs (p. 123). 
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Op. 66. " Sleeping Beauty*' (BaUet), (p. 151). 

67. " Hamlet " Overture (p. 89). 

67A." Hamlet " Incidental Music (p. 152). 

68. Opera, *' Queen of Spades '* (p. 146). 

69. Opera, " lolanthe " (p. 147). 

70. String Sextet (p. 57). 

71. " Casse-Noisette " (Ballet), (p. 151). 
7iA.Suite for Orchestra from "Casse- 
Noisette " (p. 78). 

72. Seventeen Pianoforte Pieces (p. 113). 

73. Six Songs (p. 123). 

74. Sixth Symphony (p. 25). 

75. Third Pianoforte Concerto (p. 138). 

76. " The Storm," Fantasia (p. 92). 

77. " Destiny,'* Fantasia (p. 94). 

78. **The Voievoda," Symphonic Ballad 

(p. 95). 

79. Andante and Finale for Pianoforte and 

Orchestra (p. 138). 

Works without Opus Numbers 

Operas. "Undine'' (p, 139). 
"Mazeppa** (p. 145). 
" The Oprichnik " (p. 141 ). 
"Joan of Arc'* (p. 145). 
"The Enchantress'* (p. 146). 
Orchestral Works. " Romeo and Juliet " (p. 90). 
Coronation March (p. 103). 
Marche Solennelle (p. 103). 
MiUtary March (p. 104). 
String Elegy (p. 81). 
Vocal Music : Choruses — " Moscow," Cantata 

(p. 104). 
" Nature and Love " 

(p. 155). 
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Vocal Music : Choruses — Hymn in honour of 

SS. Cyril and Metho- 
dius (p. 155). 

Nine Church Choruses 
(p. 156). 

"The Nightingale.*' 

" Hommage k A. 

Rubinstein'* (p. 155). 

Male Voice Chorus 

(p. 155). 
Solo — Five Songs (p. 123). 
Duet — ** Romeo and Juliet " 
(p. 124). 
Quartet—'* Night" (p. 156). 
Pianoforte Music — Three Impromptus (p. 115). 
Valse Scherzo (p. 115). 
Perpetuum Mobile (Weber) for 
left hand (p. 1 1 5). 
Theoretical — Guide to the Study of Harmony 

(p. 156). 

Various Literary and Critical Essays. 
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